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ON THE NEW PENTATEUCH-CRITICISM. 


By Pror. E. Bens. Anprews, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Whatever, in general, we may think of the movement whose ac- 
quaintance we make in Professor Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,” we cannot but be thankful for the lively interest 
which the new departure marked in the book is sure to awaken in Old 
Testament study. Ileretofore the feeling has had shameful prevalence 
that the New Testament could be well enough understood apart from the 
Old; so that, even for the Theologian, fine knowledge of the Old was 
pretty nearly superfluous,—rendered necessary through fashion and tradi- 
tion far more than by the veritable needs of his work, while the preacher 
could, at best, hardly afford so costly an acquisition, and might even sin 
by expending the time necessary to make it. Theological students have 
too generally considered the effort spent upon Hebrew to be almost lost, 
and, as a class, have consequently shown wellnigh total lack of enthusiasm 
in this part of their work. Among the noble army of martyrs, the glory 
and crown of the Christian Church, surely none will more richly deserve 
the eternal rewards promised to that patience which is proper to saints, 
than the Professors of Hebrew in our Theological Seminaries. 

The new criticism will do much to banish this apathy. It will 
greatly aid all to see that anything like mastery of the New Testament 
is out of the question aside from large study of the Old. In addition to 
this, it will bring those hitherto remote topics more vividly into sight, 
exhibit them in their intrinsic interest, and reveal the study of Old Tes—- 
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tament history, literature and antiquities as one of the most improving, 
helpful and entertaining of all Theological pursuits. © 


Another gain, still more valuable, is to be this, that the Theological 
world will in due time come to possess a far more precise and solid 
knowledge touching the development of Jewish literature and institutions, 
and upon Old Testament matters at large, than has been had hitherto. 
Most opinions and statements regarding these matters have been thus 
far based largely upon tradition. Many such judgments are probably 
correct and destined to stand, but, since they have been framed without 
that fiery proof of data to which, now, all the data are certain to be sub- 
jected, even the most critical Hebrew savans can scarcely boast that cer- 
titude concerning them with which the ordinary Theological Student 
may easily provide himself when this fierce war of criticism is over. Up. 
; to the present time a vast number of questions in Old Testament Intro- 
$ duction, questions whose solution is indispensable tothe satisfactory use of 
a that venerable volume, have been in the same state in which the master 
topics of New Testament Introduction were until F.C. Baur. For ex- 
ample, Christians before Baur, as since, supposed, of course, that each 
document of the New Testament hailed from the first century; but to 
make out in any case a thoroughly valid and evident proof of this was 
what, perhaps, not a scholar on earth could then do. Now it is far 
otherwise. The suit which that rash and radical investigator Baur, in- 
voked, has been decided against him at almost every point,* his ultra 
position having been refuted in many cases even by his own pupils, 
recipients of his own able training, and working upon his own historical 
method. So tough a campaign of criticism has resulted similarly in 
respect to New Testament science in general. At l&st we know where 
we are. Undecided questions remain, to be sure, even here, but they 
are relatively few and rapidly becoming fewer still. 


This increased solidity of knowledge, the outcome of critical warfare 
in the New Testament realm, teaches what ought to be the attitude of all 
Christians, and especially of all Theologians and Ministers, toward the 
new criticism. We ought not to discourage it, but, rather, to help it on 
in every way. We want the highest obtainable certainty upon every 
Old Testament question, be it what it may ; and such certainty can only 
come through the resolute carrying forward both pro and con, of that 


*Thus, Mr. W. R. Sorley in his “Jewish Christians and Judaism,’’ London, ’81, scarcely more 
than translating Ritschl’s arguments in the sacred edition of his Entstehung der is 

Kirche, shows that Baur was only relatively correct «ven in his best attested position, i. e. 
touching the schism between parties in the Apostolic Church, the “‘pillar-aposties’’ as well as the 
entire c of Jewish Christians having been far more in sympathy with Paul than with the Jews. 
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study and discussion into which the new criticism has plunged us. If the 
old views are correct, as we firmly believe they will, for substance, prove 
to be, we wish to know that fact. If any of them are incorrect, still 
more, were it possible, do we wish to be certified of that. A passive, 
tacit assurance about beliefs which exists only because the beliefs have 
never been challenged, will not suffice Theology in these days of inquiry. 
We can be satisfactorily sure of any proposition theologically, only after 
it has been questioned, and valid grounds for it established. So that, 
if we are wise, we shall do nothing to discourage, except by refuting him, 
even the radical critic. Why should all the perilous and difficult investiga- 
tions in Theology be forced into infidel hands? There is, perhaps, one 
chance in athousand that the ultra critic is wholly in the right; if so, 
we desire, of course, to be with him. It is as good as certain that he 
will tell us something true. Even if he should prove to be totally in the 
wrong, our joust with him will attest the strength of our arms and our 
cause as nothing else could possibly do. Had F. C. Baur and his allies 
been silenced by either force or gibes, the Church’s present sweet and 
triumphant consciousness of possessing authentic records of incipient 
Christianity, would be impossible. So, for our part, we thank God for 
F. C. Baur. And precisely because we long for this same comfortable 
conviction about the Old Testament do we plead that all may have the 
fullest liberty, without persecution even in the form of sneers or dispar- 
aging innuendoes, to investigate and discuss these newer questions. In 
the interests of faith we ask that even scepticism be not bridled. How- 
ever, we believe it fully as unwise as it is unchristian to insinuate that 
sharers of the new view of the Pentateuch are necessarily sceptics, or 
that they are sidihg with sceptics, plotting to overturn the basis of 
revealed religion, or on the ‘‘down grade” of religious conviction. Such 
allegations are, perhaps, true in certain cases. That they are as often 
false, one needs only persona! acquaintance with the critics in question 
to be fully assured. Even did we know these men to be at heart infidels 
in every case, that fact is quite aside from the important question. They 
might be infidels, yet possess correct knowledge of the Pentateuch. Let 
us sift and judge their facts and reasonings, leaving their motives and 
characters to God. 


It is even more hazardous and gratuitous to assert, as, either ex- 
plicitly or virtually, is often done, that this or that view of the Penta- 
teuch will overthrow Christianity, rendering impossible belief in the 
divinity of Christ, or in the divine authority of the New Testament. 
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The history of the church discloses sadly much of this pious gambling 
over Christianity. Once all belief in revealed truth was, by some, staked 
upon the presence or absence of bad rhetoric in the Bible. Again, Chris- 
tiaus have been assured that the prevalence of Calvinism or of Armenian- 
ism would be fatal to Christianity in a little time. Many were, a few 
years ago, fully convinced that proof of the doctrine of Evolution in any 
form, would necessitate the rejection of belief not only in revealed religion, 
but in a personal God as well. Even now one may hear it as good as 
asserted that, were our canon to lose a single Scripture, or the slightest 
historical or scientific error in any Scripture to be proved, Christianity 
would be hopelessly gone, the moral law become invalid, the Sermon on 
the Mount a dead letter, and murder and hatred as justifiable as love. 
Christians who utter such things are soldiers firing into their own ranks. 


For our part we have a far stronger faith in Christ and his truth 
than this, and feel not the slightest fear that Pentateuch-criticism, what- 
ever its conclusions, can permanently affect Christianity in the least, 
otherwise than favorably. Let even Wellhausen’s view he adopted: 
there are several ways in which, we are happy to think, every recorded 
utterance of Christ touching the Pentateuclt might be explained in ac- 
cord with the perfect truthfulness and supernatural character of his 
teachings. 


Professor Delitzsch of Leipzig is a writer whose zeal for Christianity 
and revealed religion certainly none will think of impeaching, just as 
none will call in question his unsurpassed ability to render judgment 
upon the points of Old Testament science now in dispute. It is plain 
from recent utterances of his that he does not think it necessary to 
remove his faith in Christ or in the revealed character of the Old Testa- 
ment, although adopting absolutely the critical method, as well as 
many, if not the majority of what seem to us Wellhausen’s most dan- 
gerous conclusions. He says:* ‘In my Commentary on Genesis, 
‘wherein, from its first appearance in 1852, I have maintained the right 
‘* of cutting up the Pentateuch, rejoicing to be in this at one with Hein- 
‘rich Kurtz, I have pointed out time and again that the Pentateuch 
** Thorah corresponds to the fourfold gospel, and that it should give no 
‘¢ offence to view its five books, or with the addition of Joshua, six, as 
‘* having arisen after the same manner with the four, or adding the Acts, 
“the five, New Testament histories, which when closely surveyed pre 
‘*snppose a multitude of preparatory writings. Luke in his introduction 


*Zeitschrift fuer Kirchliche Wissenschaft u. Kirchliches Leben. 1880. VII. Ss. 620 pp. 
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‘says this expressly. To these numerous preceding sketches of what 
‘the Lord had said, done and suffered, are to be compared the numer- 
‘ous historical and legislative skctches, the numerous Zhoroth having 
‘origin within the priesthood that was called to the propagation of the 
“law, Zhoroth which now lie before us in the Pentateuch in extracts and 
‘‘wronght out into one whole. True, I was for l ng of the opinion that 
‘it sufficed to let the activity of these codperating hands reach only 
‘to the time of Joshua and the Judges. Now I am thoroughly con- 
“‘vinced that the course of origination and development from which the 
“* Thorah in its present final form proceeded, reaches on into the postexilie 

_ “period, and perhaps was not fully terminated at the time when the 
‘ Samaritun Pentateuch and the Greek translation arose. In this respect — 
‘*the gospels, whose origin stretches across one century only instead of 
‘*ten, are certainly very unlike the Pentateuch. The theme of the two 
‘¢ sorts of works is also essentially different. After the earthly life of 
“¢ Jesus Christ has once come to an end and been caught up in the mir-- 
‘ror of written history, it has fur the Church a fixed and ended objective 
“character. But the Zhorah contains not only a people’s history, but 
‘¢also their ordinances of life. It could not possibly have been other-) 
‘¢ wise than that the ordinances of life, once for all given by revelation, | 
**should, by means of authentic interpretation and legal development 
‘through organs called to the work, receive, as already in the lifetime of 
‘the (original) law-giver, so also later on, all sorts of specializations and 
** modifications, which could in good faith carry themselves hack to the 
‘same revelution-source with those basal clements that had been handed 
“down. The Zhorah mirrors a process a thousand years long, of the\ 
‘“‘onward movement of the Mosaic law in Israel’s consciousness and prac-| 
“tice. We concede (einr@umen) that it contains the precipitate of this’ 
‘process; but so much the more firmly do we maintain the Mosaic 
“origin and the revealed character of its foundation, without which 
**foundation, the people of the law, their prophecy and their religion 
‘that speaks itself forth in the songs of Deborah, David, ete., remain 
‘incomprehensible * * * My aim* (in the articles 
“for the Zettschrift) has been threefold. First, I wished to show that 
‘‘one can, with full surrender to the drawing of the scientific sense for 
‘truth, enter into the dissection of the Pentateuch without getting into 
‘error upon the divine side of holy scripture or losing confidence in its 
‘*trustworthiness ; and to show at the same time, that oue can handle 
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‘¢ all the questions of historical criticism which here confront us, without 
‘‘impairing through degrading and profane speech, the sacred reverence 
‘‘ which the primitive sources of revelation make our duty. Secondly, 
“*] desired to show that the Pentateuch-theory proceeding from Reuss 
‘‘and Graf is not without elements of truth, still, as yet, is far from hav- 
‘**ing solved all the enigmas in the history of the origin of the Mosaic 
o Th horah ; that the self-confidence with which the theory here and there 
‘« delivers ‘itself lacks all sense for variation in degrees of assurance and 
“*“ certainty, and that only shortsightedness, credulity and lack of inde- 
“* pendence can Be bewitched by its bold reconstructions of history. If 
“*] have attained this aim, I am satisfied; for, though, thirdly, I too on 
‘*mv part, have endeavored to advance in some measure, insight into 
**the course by which the Pentateuch came into being, I am too modest ~ 
“to assume that it has fallen to my lot to contribute to this end aught 
“* of significance. However, as guaranty that no polemic or apologetic 
- #*zeal has swept me along upon a false road, I may mention that Dill- 
‘*mann’s Commentary to the Books of Exodus and Leviticus, appearing 
‘* while I was writing the eleventh atte, agrees with me in nearly all 
‘*main questions and in many detaiis.”’ 


Dillmann also, another highly conservative and saan as well 
as able critic, surrenders without reserve to the critical method, and di- 
vides the Pentateuch intv fully as numerous “layers” as even Well- 
‘ hausen does.* So far as we can discover, Delitzsch and Dillmann differ 
) from the more advanced critics only in regarding the Mosaic substitute 
of the Pentateuch somewhat larger in compass and more emphatically 
theistic and levitical in character. Even upon these points as well as 
the others, Professor Bernhard Stade of Giessen, assures us, ‘‘a large 
number, if not the majority of the wurkivg Ole. Testamert theologians 
(in Germany) have taken sides with’ Wellhausen as against the above- 
named conservative authorities.+ That all these favorers of the new 
view are upon the *‘down grade” of faith in Christianity we cannot 
believe. 

It was no part of our purpose in the present article to discuss the 
proper merits of the question dividing this great parliament of scholars. 
We shall limit ourselves to the mere mention of two points, one indicat- 
ing, we venture to think, the vulnerable place in the conservative theory, 

ee Theologische Literaturzeitung for 1881, S. 870. Touching this question of “layers’* in the 
PE na Prof. Green, in his recent powerful article in the Presbyterian Rev. is brave 


enough to “face a frowning world” of Old Testament scholars, all the ablest critics of every 
school being against him. 


tIbid, S. 369. 
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the other, that in the advanced. The change of scene, of customs, of 
atmosphere—the very change of worlds, as you pass from the Hexateuch 
to the later books of the Old Testament, conservative criticism has, so 
far utterly failed to explain. Israel’s backsliding increases, instead of 
abating, the mystery. Departure from God inspires, not diminishes, 
assiduity in observing ceremonial. Witness the Pharisees. Every per- 
son who has ever seriously tried to ‘‘integrate ”? the Old Testament has 
had somewhat the same experience which Wellhausen describes in the 
following: ‘Atthe beginning of my studies I was attracted by the 
“‘accounts concerning David and Saul, Elijah and Ahab, and taken by 
“‘the speeches of an Amos and an Isaiah. I read myself into the pro- 
‘* phetic and the historical books of the Old Testament. Guided by the 
‘‘helps that were accessible to me, I believed that I understood those 
‘books tolerably at any rate; but at the same time I had an evil con- 
““ science, as if I were beginning at the roof instead of the foundation ; 
“‘for 1 was not acquainted with the law, which I used to hear repre- 
«‘sented as the basis and presupposition of the other literature. Finally 
«*T plucked up courage and toiled my way through Knobel’s Leviticus 
“and Numbers, and even through Knobel’s Commentary upon them. 
“But in vain did I wait for the light which they were to prove upon the 
“historical and prophetic books. Rather did the law ruin my enjoy- 
“* ment of those writings. It brought them no nearer to me, but thrust 
‘itself in as an intruder, a ghost, making confusion without being visi- 
‘‘ble or active. Where points of contact were found, differences were 
“connected with them, and I could not bring myself to see what was © 
*‘upon the side of the law as primitive; e. g., to regard the consecration 
“of Samson or Samuel as advanced stages of the Mosaic Nazarite-vow. 
‘‘T dimly perceived a universal dissidence as of two different worlds. 
“« However, I nowise attained toa clear view, but only to a comfortless 
‘confusion, which was simply increased by Ewald’s investigations in 
«the second volume of his History of the People of Israel. Then, upon 
**a’chance visit in Géttingen in the summer of 1867, I learned that Karl 
«* Heinrich Graf assigned to the law its place after the prophets, and al- 
‘most, as yet, without ascertaining the grounds of his hypothesis, I 
“¢was won over to it. I was able to vow that Hebrew antiquity could 
«be understood without the Book of the Zhorah.’’* 


On the other hand, the inimitable virtuosos that espouse the radical 
theory have almost as completely failed to show how even the priestly 


*Geschichte Israels, 1. 8. 3. f. 
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portion of the Pentateuch could have arisen so late as they assert. Their 
theories upon this point, one and all, appear to us in the highest degree 
artificial and bizarre, and are far from inclining us, at present, to cast 
aside the guidance of so careful and thorough a scholar as Delitzsch. 
We wait for further light, convinced meantime and ever that ‘the 
Foundation of God standeth sure” in revelation as in his natural works, 
so that investigation, be it hostile or friendly, can have no other perma- 
nent result but to reveal its depth unfathomable and its svlidity eternal. 


TRACES OF THE VERNACULAR TONGUE IN THE GOSPELS. 


By Proressor Franz De tirzscu. 


Il. 


I am so presumptuous as to think that it is a beautiful and convin- 
cing discovery which I have communicated in the Lutherische Zeitschrift 
1865, p. 422-424, In the synoptic Gospels our Lord begins his solemn 
sentences with ayy heyoo, We read it thirty times in Matthew, but in 
the fourth Gospel the au#v is everywhere doubled, the introductory for- 
mula occurs there twenty-five times and is always dude ayunv réiyo. Now 
can this discrepancy be explaincd? Our Lord opened his sentences with 

JON, that is, “Amen I am saying,” for is an abbreviation 
of NIN “VON, as it is to be found almost in every page of the Talmuds. 
The three Evangelists translate it literally: a@unv Aeyw, for the partici- 
pial construction expresses the present tense, yet St. John expresses at 
once the significant paronomasia of that amen amena, which sounds like 
a double av and is indeed equivaient to it. 


It is even probable that the Palestinian language possessed a parti- 
cular verb NIN, as it is found in the Palestinian Targum of Gen. xxxiii. 


10 NIN “speak not thus!” This verb is kindred with xD to: 
swear, that i is, to speak solemnly, to affirm. ‘The original identity is con- 
firmed by the Babylonian and Assyrian dialect where amu (amaj") signi- 
fies to speak, and mamitu (Targ. and Syr. NIVDY2) the saying, the outh. 

Hence the formula N93) of the Book of Ezra is cleared up; it signifies 
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a8 we say, aud introduces what follows like the Hebrew “iDNd (see Paul 
Haupt, Der keilinschriftliche Sintflutbericht, Leipzig, Hinrichs 1881 
pag. 29). 

During the first days of last August Mr. M. W. Shapira of Jerusalem 
visited me after having sold in England a new collection of Jewish MSS., 
partly Hebrew, partly Arabic, which he had bought in Arabia and Persia. 
From one of them he copied for me some original Aramaic passages of 
Anan, the Babylonian founder of Karaism, in the eighth century. In 
these remarkable fragments, the style of which is Talmudical but of a 
peculiar color, the word NN occurs several times with the meaning: 
(theScripture) says”; fur example: NON IDI 9D op? NON 

IN? NN IND ND ON ID NIT 
that is, the Scripture says (Ruth 4, 7), ‘‘for to confirm all things,” and 
when it were said, ‘‘this was a testimony,” that would be sufficient with- 
out any addition, but it is written: ‘‘for to confirm all things” with the 
design of noticing you ete. 

Fience it appears that the JD of our Lord can be considered as 
either compounded of NIN and “ON with elision of the final letter, or 
of NIN and DN, the participle of NON as an independent verb, which 
is kindred, but not identical with ON. 


SCRIPTURE USAGE OF w} AND M19, AND OF THE 
CORRESPONDING GREEK WORDS. 
By Pror. Jamzs Srrone, S. T. D., 


Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


These words are variously rendered in our Bibles,.and they really 
have different senses according to the context and application; but there 
are certain distinctions invariably maintained between them, although 
these are not accurately represented by the ordinary uses of the English 
terms ‘‘soul” and ‘‘spirit.” 

It will be found that w5) and wvyn very closely agree together, 
both being derived from verbs (W)3 and 4vye) which primarily signify 
to breathe (see Job xli. 21 [13])-as a sign of life, and frequently referring 
to the refreshing coolness of air in gentle motion. These two words 
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therefore denote the animating principle which distinguishes active crea- 
tures. Yet they do not mean simple vitality, for neither of them is ever 
applied to plants; but ¥)) at least is occasionally spoken of a human 
corpse as having been the seat of life. Again they do not denote incor- 
poral beings, for they are never used of angels nor (except in a few 
phrases where they are equivalent simply to self’) of God (as figuratively 
of Sheol, Isa. v, 14). They are both nomena, applied indifferently to 
human beings and to animals. 

On the other hand MP and zvedpua are equally allied to each other, 
both springing from roots (M17 and zvéw) signifying to blow, and often 
used literally of wind or an inviolent motion. They are regularly 
spoken of angels (whether good or bad) and of God, but are never ap- 
plied to beasts except in very few passages (Gen. vt. 17, vi. 15, 22; Ps: 
civ. 29; Eccles. m1, 19, 21) by way of Zeugma with man. 

It thus appears that these two sets of words properly represent 
respectively the lower order of animated creation and the higher range of 
intellectual and moral beings. In as much as man partakes of both 
these elements, having a vital, moving, sensitive body, as well as a con- 
sciously rational and accountable soul, he may appropriately be de- 
signated by either of them, as viewed from the animal or spiritual side. 
Accordingly we find them applied almost indiscriminately to him as a 
living sentient being. The sacred writers do not nicely distinguish, at 
least by their use of | these terms, between his different faculties, although 
W5) and vy” seem to point more or less directly to the passions and 
emotions which characterize him bodily and personally, while M7 and 
mvevua relate rather to those trials which befit him mentally and moral- 
ly. In a few passages (especia!ly of the New Testament, e. g. £ Cor. 
xv. 45; 1 Thes. v. 23) this line of demarcation is somewhat sharply 
defined; and in the adjective forms #uyix0s and mveviaTinos a similar 
distinction appears, but is usually turned in the Christian direction of the 
natural as opposed to the regenerate state, once (1 Cor. xv., 44) of me 
body as subject to a kindred change i in the resurrection. 
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EXEGESIS OF PSALM II. 7. 


By Prorsssor O. S. Stearns, D. D., 
Newton Theological Institute, Newton Centre, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


Let me relate (the particulars), concerning a de- 
cree; ( Oe, Ps. 69, 27); 

Jehovah said unto me: “Thou art my son, 
I have this day begotten thee.’’ 


To explain this verse, it is necessary to ascertain if possible, its his- , 
torical ground-work. The Psalm is anonymous, and its authorship is 
therefore left to the conjectures of the critics. Yet to those who are 
sufficiently conservative to regard the writers of the New Testament as 
speaking with an inspired authority in such technical matters, it is sug- 
gestive at least that the revised text of Westcott and Hort, in the quota- 
tion of Ps. m. 1, 2 by Peter, (Acts rv. 25) assigns the authorship of the 
Psalm to David. The ordinary objection that when the writers of the 
New Testament refer a Psalm to David, they simply refer to him as a 
well-known writer of some of the Psalms, or as a synonym for the entire 
hooks of Psalms, just as we say, ‘‘Dr. Smith’s Psalmist,” thinking of 
him as compiler rather than as an author, will hardly bear a critical test. 
By tabulating the passages of David in the Psalms, we shall find that 
except Heb. 1v. 7, when David is quoted as the author of an anonymous 
psalm, the titles as given in the Hebrew text agree with the statement of 
the writers of the Old Testament. Other quotations are general, either 
as in one case, specifying a psalm (Acts xm. 33) or referring to the 
Psalms as a book. (Matt. xxvi1. 80, Mark xrv. 26, 1 Cor. xrv. 26, 
Acts 1. 20). With the exceptions named, the quotations from Psalms, 
whose superscriptions refer them to David, are suggestively emphatic as 
to his authorship. Quoting from Psalm cx. 1 our Lord in Matt. xxm. 
43 says, ‘How then doth David in the spirit call him Lord?” In 
Mark x11. 36 he says, ‘‘David himself said in the Holy Spirit; and in 
Luke xx. 42, “For David Aimse/f says in the book of Psalms.” In 
Acts 1. 25, ‘‘David saith,’ quoting from Ps. xv1, where Peter declares 
that David spoke in this Psalin as a prophet; in Rom. rv. 6, ‘‘As David 
says,’’ referring to Ps. xxxm. 1,2; and in Rom. x1. 9, employing the 
language of Ps. Lx1x. 23, 24, the superscriptions to the Psalms quoted 
from, assign authorship to David. In no instance except the one refer- 
red to (Heb. rv. 7), is there any disagreement between the writers of the 
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New Testament and the Ilebrew text. This harmony does not seem to 
be accidental. On the other hand, it implies that Peter may have been 
accurate, when referring to the first two verses of the second Psalm, he © 
says, ‘‘Who by the Holy Spirit by the mouth of our father David, thy 
servant did’st say, ete.” 

It will doubtless be objected to the Davidic authorship of the Psalm 
under consideration that its stvle is too artistic and finished to be credited 
to him. But the argument from style is a very precarious one. The 
author of Psalm xviii, the grandest in the Psalter, might have composed 
Psalm 1. 


At any rate, the prophecy of Nathan to David, 2 Samuel, vi, and 
his trogbles with the Syrians and Ammonites’ in their ineffectual revolt 
agaiust him, (2 Sam. v, vur, x) give a better occasion for the language 
of this Psalm, than any other which has been suggested. David desired 
tu build a house for Jehovah. Le was denied the privilege because he 
had been a man of war. David's throne, like Saul’s, was elec/ive, but 
the glory of an eastern monarch was that it should be hereditary: i. e. 
that his name should be historic.* To make the phrase, ‘The throne 
of David,” a synonym for the origin and glory of a nation would be suf- 
- ficient for the ambition of any monarch. Solomon was not yet born. 
And Jehovah appears to David, through a vision given to Nathan, the 
prophet, to assure him that while his specific desire could not be grati- 
fied, he should receive something for transcending it. ‘*‘When thy days 
are full, and thine host lain with thy fathers, then will I raise up thy 
seed after thee, which goeth out of thy loins, and will establish his king- 
dom forever. I will be to him, i. e., thy seed, for a father, and he, i. e., 
thy seed, shall be to me for a son.’? David bows reverently to this reve- 
lation, and accepts the promise as a sufficient substitute for his previously 
cherished purpose. With this promise, though his enemies array them- 
selves against him, he might sing, ‘*Why do the heathen rage,”’ etc.? 


Turning to Psalm txxx1x, a Psalm evidently begotten by the perils 
of the exile, one cannot fail to feel the analogy between the language of 
the Psalmist, whoever he was, and this prophecy of Nathan to David. 
The larger part of the Psalm is virtually a paraphrase of’ that prophecy, 
and on that prophecy he rests his plea for the mercy of Jehovah to be 
shown to his people in perilous times. ‘Il have made a covenant with 
my chosen one, I have sworn unto David my servant; For even will I 
establish thy seed, and build up thy throne to all geuerations,”’ vss. 3, 4. 


*See the Behistan Inscriptions. Records of the Past, vol. 1, page 107. 
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“Once have I sworn by thy holiness, I will not lie unto David; His 
seed shall be forever, and his throne as the sun before me; Ile shall be 
established forever as the moon, And (as the) faithful witness in the 
sky.’’ This language certainly codrdinates with 2 Sam. vu, and implies 
that if David was the author of the second psalm, the thought of verse 7, 
while it did not find its verification in the peaceful reign ot Solomon, could, 
as it did, find its verification in David’s seed, and, if the Psalm be Mes- 
Sianic, emphatically in David’s Lord. 


But is the Psalm Messianic? If so, its Messianic character must 
modify the interpretation of verse 7, irrespective of authorship. What 
we have said as to the possibility of a Davidic authorship, seems to shed 
light upon the scenery of the Psalm. That is its chief value. 

1. In favor of its Messianic character is the tradition of the Jews. 
(see commentaries én loco.) The later Rabbis, however, explain it as spe- 
cially referring to David. 


2. In the New Testament it is referred to as Messianic, not by way 
-of accommodation, but as predictive, or typically predictive-—See Acts 
Iv. 25—27, xu. 33, Hebrews 1. 5, v. 5. 

Moreover the thought of verse 7, as referring to the Sonship of the 
Messiah, and as expressed in the New Testament, implies a higher mean 
ing than could have been realized by a mere earthly monarch. Aside 
from Dan. vu. 13, and possibly Dan. 1. 25, it is the only specifle pas- 
sage in the Old Testament, to which the recognized fact in the New 
Testament of the genuine Sonship of Christ can be referred, see Matt. 
m.17; John 1. 14, 49; Matt. xxvr. 63; Rom.1. 3; Heb. 1. 5, v. 5; 
Acts, xm. 33 ff. 

3. The objections to the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm 
confirm it rather than invalidate it. (a) It is said that the Psalm refers 
solely to the reign of David. But it is inapplicable to David, because it 
portrays the mission of a king recently appointed, against whom the 
kings of the earth have rebelled, whereas David in the beginning of his 
reign was sovereign over only a part of the Jewish tribe, and had made 
as yet no foreign conquests. (b) It is said that the Psalm refers to the 
reign of Solomon. But his reign was eminently peaceful. His recorded 
history reveals no rebellion of special mark. As the head of a seed, it 
might pertain to him, but not to his specific reign. (c) It is said that 
the language with reference to Messiah’s enemies, (verse 9) is too severe 
and too strong to be applicable to Christ. But it is no stronger nor 
more severe than that of Christ himself, when speaking of His foes, 
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Matt. xxv. 46 ; Luke xrx. 27; Rev. 1. 27, and x1x. 15. Picturing a con- 
queror, the poet pictures him with the drapery of a conqueror. 


Returning to our text, (verse 7) the words themselves seem adapted 
to this high Messianic idea. The poet, whoever he was, is transported 
in verse 4 from the wild tumults of earth to the serenity of heaven. 
Trampling hosts, and ministering armies and haughty princes are as 
nothing before Jehovah. The Ruler and Governor of the universe sit- 
ting calmly on his throne, laughs and continues to laugh, mocks and con- 
tinues to mock at their mad designs. Such is the true force of the future 
tenses here. Then, tN continuative, after he has despised and scorned 
them, as they, in verse 2, had jeered at him in their councils, he also will 
speak and terrify them with his hot majestic words. ‘‘The grand roll of 
“the original,”’ says Perowne, ‘‘is like the roll of the thunder.’’ In verse - 
6,°IN) introduces the words of Jehovah, the word connective showing 
the contrast in the main thought, and emphasizing the position of the 
speaker, as if he said, ‘‘You have had yous way, now J will have mine. 
I will put my king against your kings. I have established my king 
upon Zion; not merely Jerusalem, but the heavenly Zion, of which 
Jerusalem was merely a type.’ The scene is laid in heaven (verse 4), and 
the speaker in verse 7, is the Anointed One, relating the particulars con- 
cerning the kingdom of which he is the king. The position is conferred, 
not assumed. The speaker quotes the language of Jehovah as addressed 
to him, The two emphatic words are °JX and TT? ; equivalent to 
saying, ‘‘I, on my part, have begotten a son of my own proper self; 
i. e. of my own nature. Others are called my sons declaratively, or by 
adoption, but this one is to be just like me, the Monogones.” In no other 
instance in the Old Testament is the verb 1? used to denote the beget- 
ting of ason by God. Messiah’s mother is often spoken of, and as the 
descendant of David he is frequently mentioned, but here, as Mole 
remarks, ‘‘in a determined case some one has been placed in this rela- 
‘tion by God himself, and indeed in the history of revelation.” (See 
Pusey’s Lectures on Daniel, p. 479.) 


The word OV “this day,” or ‘to-day,’? may signify that at this 
specific time Jehovah appointed him to the regal position, or that at this 
time he declared or manifested him as such. The tense of the verb a) 
implies a completed act, either at a moment previous or at any time 
previous. See 1 Sam. x. 19 and xxvi. 19. So that the language in this 
verse implies simply this: ‘‘To-day it stands an accomplished fact that 
I have begotten thee” (Murphy). So far as the divine thought is con- 
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cerned, it may be eternal. God is timeless—so far as the manifestation 
of the fact is concerned, it might be in the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment, or in the incarnation of the New Testament, crowned as was the 
latter, by the undeniable proof of His resurrection. 

The verse therefore, by its historical setting, by its historical fulfill- 
ment, by its connection, and by peculiarity of language may be justly 
considered prophetically Messianic. 


FIRST HEBREW BOOKS. 


By B. 


In the last number of Zhe Hebrew Student there appeared under 
the above caption a short article which contains several inaccuracies. It 
is not correct that in Mantua the first Hebrew book was printed. Two 
other Italian cities can claim the honor of having had in their midst He- 
brew printing establishments before Mantua had one, viz: Reggio, in 
Calabria, and Pieve di Sacco, in upper Italy. The earliest date in any 
printed Hebrew book is to be found in Rashi’s Commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch, printed in /2eggzo, and finished, according to an epigraph therein, 
February 17, 1475. In the same year there was printed in Pieve di 
Sacco Jacob ben Asher’s Arba’ah Turim, in 4 vols. It was finished 
July 3, 1475. But being bulky and voluminous, the work thereon must 
have been begun before 1475. 


In the next year, in 1476, Abraham Kunat commenced to print 
Hebrew in Mantua, and soon thereafter other Hebrew printing estab- 
lishments were called into existence in several other Italian cities. These 
presses were all very active, and about one hundred various works are 
known to have been issued from them between 1475 and 1500. , Of these 
incunabulae we shall only enumerate here the biblical books and bibli- 
cal commentaries, and we shall omit all others belonging to the provinces 
of law, philosophy, poetry, ritual, etc. 

In Mantua, 1476, Ralbag’s (Levi ben Gerson’s) Commentary on 
the Pentateuch. 

In Ferrara, 1477, Ralbag’s Commentary on Job. 

In Bologna, 1482, Pentateuch, with Onkelos Targum, and Rashi. 

_ Lbidem, 1483, the five M‘gilloth with Rashi. 
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Sine loco, but dated August 29, 1477, appeared an edition of the 
Psalms with Commentary of David Qimhhi. . 

Sine loco et anne, but before 1480, there where published : 

Commentary of Nahhmanides and Rashi on the Pentateuch. 

Commentaries of Ralbag on Daniel. 

Psalins, different editions. 

In Soneino, 1485, the Earlier Prophets, with D. Qimhhi. 

LI bid, 1486, the Later Prophets, with D. Qimbhi. 

Ibid, 1487, Rashi on the Ricsenenis. 

Ibid, 1488, the whole Hebrew Bible. 

In Brescia, 1482, the Pentateuch with the five M‘gilloth. 

1493, the same. 

1493, the Psalms. 

1494, the whole Hebrew Bible. 

In Naples, 1486, Job and the other books following in the Hebrew 
Bible, with commentary. 

1486, Proverbs, with Immanuel’s commentary. 

1487, Psalms. with Qimhhi. 

1488, Aben Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 

1490, Nahhmanides commentary on same. 

1490, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, in one volume. 

1491, Pentateuch with commentary. 

1491, the whole Bible. 


We now turn our eyes to another country, to the Pyrenean penin- 
sula, in which also at an early. date Hebrew printing presses had been 
erected, that were noble co-laborers in a noble work. Alas! Too soon 
did religious, or rather irreligious fanaticism totally exterminate these 
young promising Hebrew institutions in Spain and in Portugal. But let 
us proceed. 

In Jzar, 1490, Pentateuch, with Onkelos and Rashi. 

Sine loco et anno, but between 1490 and 1495, the Pentateuch with 
M‘gilloth and Iaftaroth. 

In Lisbon, 1489, Nahhmanides on the Pentateuch. 

1491, Pentateuch with Onkelos and Rashi. 

1492, Isaiah and Jeremiah, with Qimhhi. 

1492, Proverbs, with commentary by David Ibn Yahhya. 

In Leiria, 1492, Proverbs, with Targum, and two commertaries. 

1494, the Earlier Prophets, with Targum, Ralbag, and Qimbhi. 

We intended to enumerate only publications prior to 1500, and 
therefore stop here. Any one desirous of learning more concerning the 
Annals of Hebrew Typography, we must refer to the Bibliographical 
works of G. B. de Rossi, L. Zunz, and M. Steinschneider. 
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PERIODICALS IN THE HEBREW TONGUE. 
By Dr. Henry Gerrsont. 


I have noticed in the last issue of Taz Hesrew Srupent one of the 
readers asking whether there were any periodical publications in the 
Hebrew language. Permit me to answer this question by giving the 
following enumeration of Hebrew journals which I know and to some of 
which I have been or am still a contributor: 


WEEKLIES. 


1. ‘3D/7 is a weekly organ published at Lyck, Prussia, since 1853. 
It was called into existence by Dr. E. L. Silbermann and continued under 
his editorship until about two years ago, when he died, and the journal 
passed into the hands of Mr. David Gordon, a man of proficient scientific 
information besides his scholarship in Hebrew. //ammaggid is devoted 
to political as well as to general and Jewish information. Originally it was 
divided in two parts, one of them called H1¥i7 and devoted to scholarly 
and belletristic productions. But the demand for practical information 
pressed upon its columns more and more until at last Hatstoopheh was 
crowded out entirely. When this occurred, the present editor, then as- 
sistant editor, started a weekly supplement called 73W1D 73D on his 
own account and responsibility, which was devoted to scientific and: schol- 
arly subjects. Hammaggid and Maggid-Mishneh, are now continued 
under the very able editorship of Mr. David Gordon, the one devoted to 
politics, news, correspondence, etc., and the other to purely scientific 
and scholarly subjects. 


2. yD is a weekly organ of the highest literary merit. It was 
started in the year 1862 by Mr. Alexander Zederbaum, at Odessa, Russia; 
and was transferred to St. Petersburg about five years ago. Mr. Zeder- 
baum is a great scholar and an indefatigable worker; the tendencies of his 
publication are decidedly progressive. Political and general news, arti- 
cles on the live issues of the present time, and a feuilleton with narrative 
or scholarly articles are the principal features of Hammelits. It is brim- 
ful of life, vigor and devotion to the cause of Judaism in every depart-. 
ment. At this writing the latest issue of Hammelits has reached me, 
and I learn with pleasure that from the ensuing New Year it will be 
published semi-weekly. 
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3. haga is a weekly paper published by Mr. Ye’hiel Brill. It 
was started in 1867 at Jerusalem, transferred to Paris, France, two years 
later, and is now issued at Mayence, Germany, as a Hebrew supplement 
to Der Israeli¢ of that city. Its professions are strictly orthodox, and 
much space is devoted in it to Talmudical casuistry. 

4. "AY is published at Brody, Austria-Galicia, it is devoted to 
general J ewish news and often brings belletristic articles and verses of 
third or fourth rate merit. It exists since 1866 and has often changed 
hands. Its present editor is a certain Mr. Jacob Weber, whose name, 
however, I have never seen in any of the foremost Hebrew periodicals. 

5. iTV isa weekly organ published by the renowned Hebrew 
mathematician and scientist Mr. H. S. Slonimski, of Warsaw, Russia- 
Poland. It is devoted to general information, scientific and — 
subjects, and has existed since 1871. 

6. “IiFi7 is published weekly at Kolomea, Austro-Galicia, wit 
brings general news, literary and belletristic articles. It was established 
in 1876; its editor is a certain Mr. Abraham Guenzler. 

7. SIN appears weekly at Jerusalem, and is devoted to the 
interests of the Holy Land. It brings also general news and occasionally 
talmudical and exegetical articles of the old rabbinical style. It was 
established i in 1868 ; its editor is Mr. J. B. Frumkin. 


is also published weekly at Jerusalem and has the 
same tendencies as the last-named cotemporary, but is still more conserva- 
tive, if possible. As the Jewish communities at Jerusalem are divided into 
two classes, viz: the Ashkenasim, comprising all such congregations 
whose members adhere to the usages of Western rabbinism, and the 
Sephardim, whose ceremonies and usages are of Oriental dye—N2yann 
speaks for the former, and [i*¥ "IYw for the latter. The principal object 
of both, however, is to keep the affairs of the Holy Land before the 
world, and to arouse the interest of the latter in behalf of the poor com- 
munities of Palestine. The last-named paper has existed since 1876; its 
editors are Rabbi J. Peres and Mr. J. Goszini. 


MONTHLIES AND SEMI-MONTHLIES. 


1. “99H MD isa monthly journal devoted to archeological re- 
search, biblical and talmudical exegesis, scholarly essays, and historical 
and biographical notices. The publication is above all prejudice and 
conducted with genuine scientific knowledge; its editors are the erudite 
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professors of the Vienna Rabbinical College, Drs. J. H. Weiss and M. 
Friedman; both are well known by their works on rabbinical archeology, 
especially Dr. Weiss who has published a work on the development ot 
Jewish tradition which takes the first rank among the works of this kind. 
The journal has been in existence since 1879 and the fifth issue of the 
third volume is just out. It is published at Vienna, Austria. 

2. VS 3233 is published monthly by the well known Hebrew 
literat and poet Mr. A. B. Gottlober, at Warsaw, Russia-Poland. It is 
devoted to literature and belletristic, and dates its existence since 1875. 


3. 52°97 is published monthly by Mr. Samuel Joseph Fin, of 
Vilna, Russia. It is devoted to scientific information, literary subjects, 
culture and criticism, and has assumed its present form and tendencies 
within about six years. It was started in 1855 as a weekly journal, but 
could not be kept up as such with the high literary merit which the editor 
designed for it. Mr. Fin therefore preferred to make its issues less fre- 
quent, semi-monthly first and now only monthly, rather than accept 
the productions which were below his standard. 

4. “IMNWA is a monthly journal devoted to biography, history, bel- 
letristic and book criticism. Its editor is Mr. P. Smolensky; it has been 
published at Vienna, Austria, since 1868. It takes a high position among 
the Hebrew periodical publications, both on account of the versatile abil- 
ities of the editor as well as for the merit of its learned contributors. A 
great many of the works which have appeared in serial form in Hahas- 
shahar were reproduced in book form and enjoyed a large circulation. 
They are still sought by men of culture and learning. 

5. VHT PMD is the name of a semi-monthly which the’ Hassidaic 
denomination publishes at Lemberg, Austria. It amuses its readers with 
Kabbalistic hyperbole and ungrammatical Hebrew, and reports the doings 
of the great lights of the ’Hassidaic denomination. Its efforts, however, 
are useful as an antidote against the mediseval rabbinism which is greatly 
in vogue in Galicia. The editor is a certain Mr. O. Lipsky, and the jour- 
nal has existed since four years. 

6. FTV i133 appears monthly at Tarnopol, Galicia, and is devoted 
to science, religion, biblical exegesis and culture; the editor is Mr. B. 
Goldberg. 

7. FINV WY is a monthly journal published at Jerusalem, and- 
represents the interests of the dwellers of the Holy land. It is intensely 

‘rabbinical, and talmudical casuistics are its main force. It was started in 
1878; its editor is Rabbi Akiba Joseph Schlesinger. 


i 
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There.are many more Hebrew periodicals issued in almost every 
large city in Europe, but they are less known than those I have mentioned; 
some of them are ephemeral both in value and existence. I have con- 
next New Year I have promised to be a regular contributor to ae as 
I was for several years, before I published the Jewish Advance 
and the Maccabean. 


GENERAL+NOYLES. 


Palestine Exploration.—There is no land which attracts such universal inter- 
est among Christians as that of Palestine. In some measure we all share the 
‘feelings experienced by the devout Jew. The Israelite to be sure not only looks 
toward the Holy Land as the birth place of his race, but regards it as his future 
home. To us it is ever endeared as the scene of our Savior’s pilgrimage and suffer- 
ing—as the cradle of the religion which has made us glad. Then there is no land 
except his own with whose history the Christian is so familiar, and the names of 


whose localities are to him as household words. 

In addition to these sentimental relations, the geography of Palestine has 
interest for the Christian as an aid toa more perfect understanding of the Inspired 
Record, and as affording besides much and valuable proof of its authenticity and 
the accuracy of its prophecies. 

For these reasons it will not, perhaps, . without interest to our readers to 
‘glance at the progress made and still making in the work of Palestine exploration. 

Any one who will glance at a Bible dictionary and compare it with a similar 
work twenty years old, will be struck with the very large number of localities 
which have been identified of late. Thus the wells of Gerar, the very Well of 
Jacob near Sichem, the cave of Machpelah, the site of the mountain of the scape- 
goat near Jerusalem, and the separate ones of Sychar and Shechem, have all been 
lately determined upon, and the names carry us back to the very early days of 
Israel’s history. Indeed the whole country east of the Jordan has been quite 
thoroughly and accurately surveyed, and while there may be much difference of 
opinion concerning the supposed identification of some sites, there is a perfect 
agreement about much the larger number. The results of this work carried on 
under tne Palestine Exploration Fund have been published, but the work west of 
the Jordan in Moab, Bashan and Gilead, is still going on, and will take four years 
to complete. Already, however, some six hundred names have been found, two 
hundred ruins have been examined, and numerous cromlechs or stone piles have 
* been discovered and drawn. 

One result of the close scrutiny bestowed upon the topography of the Holy 
Land has been the conclusion come to by many observers that the land is yet a 
good land. That the barrenness and aridity of which so many travelers speak is 
the result of mismanagement and misrule. There seems to be no doubt that were 
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the wretched rule of Turkey, with its cruel exactions from the tillers of the soil, 
once done away with, the land would still be found to be one of brooks and foun- 
tains, of vines and fig trees, of oil, olive and honey. 

In fact, more extended examination seems to show that the Holy Land, the 
land which is spoken of as Immanuel’s, is well suited to sustain a large population, 
and well adapted to be the arena of the important events which the Scripture 
informs us are yet to transpire upon its face.—Episcopal Recorder and Covenant. 


What Judaism has Done.—These, then, are some of the contents which Juda- 
ism handed over to Christianity, and that still live in it: a monotheism in which 
the sole, supreme Ruler of the universe is holy and just, yet merciful and gracious, 
the God of truth; prophecy, the spirit of which is still full of insight, because it 
draws its life from enduring principles, and helps all on whom it rests to discern 
the divine purpose amid the shifting scenes of life; an intricate symbolism of ob- 
lation and sacrifice, that illustrates the manifold relations in which men acknowl- 
edged that they stood towards God, dependent, grateful, joyously confident, con- 
science-stricken and deserving of death ; and a literature which, if it were nothing 
more, contains the oldest religious traditions of mankind, but is, besides, poetry, 
history, and practical wisdom, that continuously reveal the divine purpose, and, 
with incomparable truthfulness, the desires of the soul in its sorrow and shame, its 
strong yearning for deliverance from the bonds of sin, and for the favor and fellow- 
ship of God. Taking note of these, of the positive and negative elements which it 
has contributed to religion, the thought arises, nay is forcibly borne in on the 
mind, that in the work which it actually did it was itself caught up and held of 
God—that in the higher thoughts and purer aspirations in which it rises so far 
above its ordinary self, and above other peoples, it was inspired bythe eternal wis- 
dom and kept alive by the power of God. How its national life throughout its 
history was an educational factor for Israel itself; how in its unity of blood- 
relationship, positive institutions, and social life, it became the sole representative 
of distinct tendencies of thought, till, in itself an instrument infinitely complex 
and delicate, it effected the most definite, substantial, and permanent results; how 
it became the prophet nation of antiquity and of the world,—can never fail to 
bespeak and awaken serious reflection. If it be true that nations have each of 
them its mission, and along with it its diversity of gifts ; if nations, and not individ- 
uals only, are the forces that are moved against each other for the solution of the 
far-seeing, stern, and awful problems of life,—it is only a special application of 
that view to maintain, what the long course of its history corroborates, that under 
God Israel’s mission was essentially the religious education of mankind, and that 
its main purpose in the world was the revelation of divine truth. No other nation 
has borne so sustained and trustworthy a testimony to the supernatural and 
spiritual— Zhe Faiths of the World. 


The Metrology of the Bible.—The entire system of measures used in the Bible 
was founded upon the average size of certain defined natual objects taken from 
either the animal or the vegetable kingdom. That such was indeed, the general 
origin of units of measurement, is evident from the names still used in different 
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languages, such as grain, foot, powce, palma, pes, and the like. But the exactitude 
with which the Jew was bound to carry out the positive enactments of the Law 
was such as to render necessary for hima more precise determination of the quan- 
tities of water, of oil, of meal, and of other substances, as well as a more exact 
measurement of distance, than was usual among contemporary nations. The indi- 
cations of the relations of these definite measurements are very widely scattered 
through the Bible and through different tracts of the Mishna; but by exhaustive 
researches it has been proved to be possible to recover almost the whole system of 
Hebrew weights and measures. 

The question may arise, in taking such units as the average weight of a full 
grain of barley, the size of an ordinary hen’s egg, or the length of the human fore- 
arm (which form three of the units of the Hebrew system of weights and measures), 
how far the average size of these objects may have differed, three or four thousand 
years ago, from any that can now be ascertained. This difficulty, however, is met 
by the consideration that the mutual relations of dimensions of weight, of length, 
and of capacity are so closely connected, that any change in the average length, for 
example, of a barleycorn, would be detected when the same object was used as a 
unit of weight, because while the length increases simply, the corresponding weight 
increases as the cube of the length. Thus a correspondence, once fixed, can never 
be lost. 

It must be remembered, indeed, that such accuracy as we are now accustomed 
to attach to the process of measurement is entirely of modern growth. The pre- 
cision attained by the Jews, the Egyptians, or any other ancient people, was limited, 
in a considerable degree, by their methods of writing numbers, which were rude 
and simple. The value of place in arithmetic was unknown until comparatively 
modern times. ‘Nor were the purposes for which extreme accuracy is now required 
known in the early times described in the Bible. Our chief need of extreme ac- 
curacy as to weight is for the purposes of chemical analysis, and of the pre- 
parations of prescriptions requiring minute portions of very powerful agents. The 
Jews had no such requirements, medical study being discouraged among them, 
and any remedies referred to in their literature being of the simplest kind. The 
next need for accuracy, practically speaking, is as to monetary weight. And even 
here the accuracy required was not more than to require that a coin, in order to be 
legal tender, should not have lost the sixth part of its full weight. Thus, in recon- 
structing the tables of Hebrew measures and weights we are able to arrive at a 
degree of precision very far superior to that with which we can suppose that the 
ordinary implements for measuring, in any manner, were made in ancient times.— 
Conder’s Hand-book to the Bible. . 


Night Watches in the Temple.— Psalm exxxiv. 1. From a Targum we learn that 
“the custom in the Second Temple appears to have been this. After midnight the 
chief of the doorkeepers took the key of the inner Temple, and went with some 
of the priests through the small portion of the Fire Gate. In the inner court this 
watch divided itself into two companies, each carrying a burning torch; one com- 
pany turned west, the other east, and so they compassed the court to see whether 
all were in readiness for the Temple service on the following morning. In the 
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bakehouse, where the Micha (meat-offering) of the High-priest was baked, they met. 
with the cry ‘All well.’ Meanwhile the rest of the priests arose, bathed them- 
selves, and put on their garmeuts. They then went into the stone-chamber (one 
half of which was the hall of session ot the Sanhedrin), and there, under the super- 
intendence of the officer who gave the watchword and one of the Sanhedrin, sur- 
rounded by the priests clad in their robes of office, their several duties for the 
coming day were assigned to each of the priests by lot.” 


EDITORIAL+NOTES. 


An Increased Circulation.—At this season of the year it is customary for 
periodicals, secular and religious, to appeal to their subscribers for assistance in the 
work of increasing their subscription list. There seems to be no good reason why THE 
Hesrew Stoupent should not follow the example of other journals in this partic- 
ular ; and we make this appeal upon the following grounds : 

1. The Hebrew Student aims to do a work, to fill a place to which no other 
periodical lays claim. It deals only with Old Testament and related topics. Its 
object is to incite a greater interest in Hebrew and Old Testament study ; to sup- 
ply “fresh” informatf@n concerning some of the many important subjects which 
come up for consideration in this field; to furnish a medium of communication, 
through which ministers, bible-teachers and bible-students may present the results 
of their investigations, or obtain information concerning questions of difficulty 
which arise in their studies. 

2. The Hebrew. Student, we feel assured, has already done a work, of which 
it need not be ashamed. Every mail brings the information that a minister, per- 
haps in Ireland, or a missionary, perhaps in India, or a professor in college or uni- 
versity, or, what is even more encouraging, a Sunday-school teacher, has, through 
the influence of the Student, been led to go back and take up again the long-neg- 
lected study, or, in the case of those who never have entered upon it, to seek 
instruction in the language from the beginning. Scores of letters from the.most 
eminent scholars and ministers of the country indicate their entire sympathy with 
the work which The Hebrew Student aims to do, and which, in a measure, at least, 
it is doing. 

8. The Hebrew Student has as able a corps of contributors as the world can 
furnish. Those who have consented to act in this capacity are among the leaders 
in the department of Old Testament study. The names which appear in connec- 
tion with the articles of the present number, as well as those which have appeared 
with the articles of former numbers, are in themselves a sufficient guaranty of the 
worth and character of the journal. 

4. The Hebrew Student is offered at an extremely low price. No one can 
well say that he cannot afford it. It is offered at this, confessedly, reduced rate, 
simply in order that every minister and every student may be able to have it. 

And now, in view of these facts, we ask those who have already signified their 
interest by subscribing for the periodical to use their influence in a simultaneous 
effort to increase its circulation. Brethren, this must be done. Nothing would be 
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easier than to double our circulation within thirty days, if the present subscribers 
would but do what, under the circumstances, it seems proper to expect of them. 
The difficulties in the way of firmly establishing a new paper or journal are many. 
These difficulties we cannot hope to overcome, unless we are accorded the hearty 
support of all who, with us, are interested in the success of the enterprise. 


The Hebrew Student Supplement.—At the suggestion of members of “ The 
Hebrew Correspondence School,” it has been decided to issue in connection with 
each-succeeding number of Taz HeBrew STUDENT, what shall be called “ The 
Hebrew Student Supplement.” The “Supplement” is to be published in the 
interests of “The Hebrew Correspondence School.” Its special purpose will be, 
(1) to furnish information concerning the members of the “School ;” (2) to pub- 
lish from month to month the names of those who join the “School ;” (3) to give 
directions and instructions concerning the work of the “School ;” (4) to give to 
members of the “School” an opportunity to communicate with each other, and to. 
relate from time to time their “Hebrew” experience ; in a word (5) to bind 
together the widely scattered members, and, if possible, to enable them to feel 
that they are class-mates—members of a class, which includes men of every age, of 
every theological belief, and of almost every country, a class engaged in one common 
work, preparation for the more thorough and perfect study of an important part 
of God’s revelation to man. Is there not, truly, something inspiring in the thought 
of such a class? 

The number of pages in the “Supplement” will depend upon the amount of 
matter furnished by the members of the “School,” for it is intended that they shall 
for the most part, furnish the necessary material. Nothing can be inserted which 
is received later than the 25th of the preceding month. , 


A Plea for Hebrew.—The most telling plea for Hebrew study, which it has been 
our privilege to read, appearsin The Presbyterian Witness (Nov. 11), Halifax, N. 8. 
It is an address by the Rev. John Currie, the occupant of the chair of Hebrew in 
the Presbyterian College of Halifax. Professor Currie’s reputation as a textual 
critic is recognized in England. We believe that he has not long occupied his 
present position. He is conservative in his views, yet broad and liberal. He has 
that very important element of a teacher, enthusiasm, and certainly his is no low 
idea of the demands of the present in this department of theology, as may be seen 
from the closing paragraph of his address : 


“That the grand old language shall ever thus attain a second golden age, it is 
rhaps too much to expect; but the hope is surely well founded that in no 
istant future students shall enter the Theological Hall prepared at once to leave 
behind first principles and to go on to perfection, and that, when their term of 
study is completed, they shall bear testimony to their accomplishments as Hebra- 
ists by nerve in their style, grandeur in their conceptions, breadth in their views, 
and freshness and fullness in their Old Testament expositions.” 


Semitic Study in Germany.—During the coming winter-semester, the vexed 
questions of Old Testament Introduction will be discussed thoroughly in 
the German lecture rooms. Prof. Franz Delitzsch at Leipzig, Prof. Dillmann at 
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Berlin, and Prof. Stade “ Giessen, all read courses on Old Testament Introduction. 
Prof. Dillmann adds a special course on “ History of the. Text of the Old Testa- 


ment.” 


Professors Delitzsch and Dillmann also lecture on “Isaiah” during the winter, 
as does Prof. Duhm of Géttingen. Genesis will be expounded by Professors 
Richm, at Halle, Baur of Leipzig, Stade of Giessen, and Kleinert of Berlin. Be- 
sides his Assyrian studies, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch of Leipzig will discuss Deut- 
eronomy, to which book Prof. Kuenen, the recent Hibbert lecturer, will devote his 
lectures in the University of Leyden. At Leipzig, Dr. Ryssel lectures on the 
Psalms, and at Berlin they are discussed by Dr. Strack. Old Testament Théology 
claims the attention of Riehm at Halle, Konig at Leipzig and Duhm at Gottingen. 
Besides these theological lectures, there are the usual philological courses in the 
cognate languages, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Assyrian. One may judge 
how thoroughly Semetic studies may be pursued in Germany by learning the 
amount of time and labor devoted by the Faculties to this branch. At Leipzig, 
for example, no less than eight lecturers are employed, whose courses, mostly two 
hours a week, never more than four hours, fill sixty hours a week. 


QUESTIONS+AN D+ANSWERS. 


[Questions of general interest, relating to the Old Testament and to the Hebrew 
Language will be published in one number of The Hebrew Student and the answers 
to these questions will be published in the succeeding number. It is expected that 
the answers as well as the questions shall be furnished by readers of the journal. 
The initials of the interrogator and of the answerer will be appended in each case. 
Readers are requested to forward to the Editor questions which may occur to them 
from time to time, and answers to such questions as they may see proper to consider.] 


NEW QUESTIONS. 

23. How may the Daghésh-forte in WOWNI Joel t. 18, be explained ? W.W.L. 

24. By what process has my to sing, answer, become my to oppress, or 
vice versa? C.P. 

25. Will you explain the origin and significance of the terms “ Myl‘él” and. 
“ S. F. H. 

26. Is there in existence a thorough, critical, devout, or at least non-skeptical, 
accurate commentary on the book of Exodus ? 8. F. H 

27. What is the best book showing the influence of the Hebrew language and 
literature upon modern thought ? A. B. 


FORMER QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
12. Why does FT¥3%99 occur in the Psalms sometimes with and sometimes 
without a M&thégh under the 5? 
Not sometimes, but in all places where the word is formed, there appears the 
Méthégh under the Lamédh. At least it is so in the editions of Baer, Letteris, Hei- 
denheim, and all others who have been careful and conscientious in these minutia. 
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In some editions, e.g., in Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica, etc., the Méthégh is omitted; 
the editors no doubt, considering this sign as too insignificant an affair, and as 
something self understood. B. F. 

13. How is the word pow to be pronounced ? 

The correct pronunciation (Q‘ri) is Y*ru-sha-la-yim. The K*thibh, the spell- 
ing without a Yodh after the Lamédh is prevailing in the Bible. According to the 
Massorah on Jer. 26, 18 the spelling without a Yodh is only five times to be found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. From the K‘thibh we may conclude that in ante- 

, Christian times the name sounded evidently Y*rushalem. Comp. also Shalem, 
the elder name of the city, Gen. 14,18; Ps.'76,3; and Y*rush‘lem, the Aramaic 


form, found several times in the book of Ezra. B. F. 
14. What is the meaning of the inverted Vav (Nin) which occurs several times 
in Ps. 107 between the 22nd and 28th verses ? F. W. B. 


[ We have received a long and interesting reply to this question, but for lack 
of space defer its publication until the next number.] 5 
15. Why is the vowel-notation throughout Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar made 
to differ from Webster, Worcester, or the authorities ? T. M. B. 
The Hebrew vowel-system is unique. Everything depends upon the tone or 
' accent. The shifting of the tone causes certain vowels to be shortened, others to 
be lengthened. Yet not every vowel is subject to changes. Those which have 
risen by contraction are unchanged. It is only those which have been made long 
by the tone, that may be made short by it, e. g., he) between is contracted from 
va (at+y=é6), but j2 son is lengthened or heightened by the tone from {2- The 
former is unchangeable, the latter changeable. These vowels, though they have 
the same sound, differ (1) in their origin, and (2) in their character. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, if we desire to keep before our minds these differences, to trans- 
a literate them by different signs. What signs shall be nsed is a matter of choice. 
By common consent é is used tu indicate the former, é the latter. The vowel- 
notation of Webster has to do with neither the origin or the character of a given 
vowel, but solely with the sound. Hence the impracticability of adapting one 
system to the other. 


15. How can we account for the remarkable similarity in the order of words in 
-Hebrew and English prose ? B. F. W. 


i [No satisfactory answer to this question has as yet been received. Will not 
j some one examine it ?—Ed.] 


17. Is there any periodical published in pure Hebrew ? B. F. W. 
[See the article by Dr. Henry Gersoni in this number, pp. 113-116. 

18. What is the difference in meaning between and 


These word combinations appear in Gen. 1, 6-7. In the meaning of the same 
there is as little difference as there is in their English translation: “between the 
waters and the waters.” and: “between the waters (which were under the expanse) 
and between the waters (which were above the expanse).” There is no real differ- 
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ence at all. The Biblical authors use indiscriminately 5... or 
or p39... B. F. 

The construction with 5 may be explained by the originally substantive char- 
acter of the preposition—“space between,” “interval ;” so literally, “In the inter- 
vening space of the waters [which lies] in the direction of the [other] waters. In 
Isa. 59, 2 there is a blending of the two constructions OI7ON 12? 05)’2. 
“Between you and your God.”—Mueller’s Hebrew Syntax, 253, R, a. Sis 

19. It is said that Vav Conjunctive which comes to stand before a tone-sylla- 
ble, may be pointed with pretonic age This is the case in W713) (Gen. 1, 2). Why 


not also in 71w/M ? 


Because }j733 has a disjunctive accent, a Zaképh qatdn, and wm has a con- 
junctive accent, or at least one of a smaller disjunctive potency, a Tiphha. Sim- 
ilarly : a>) (Gen. 47, 13), because of a Manah, and YW) (Gen. 14, 19, 22), 
because of a S¥lluq ; “\}T) (Gen. 15, 16) with a Mér*kha, and, and wv (Deut. 32,7) 
with an Athnah. However no uniformity must be expected. We meet many 
accented syllables with a R’bhia‘, or a Pashta, or another disjunctive accent, and 
yet the preceding Vav conjunctive has a Sh‘va, It isin such small matters the 
same with ancient as with modern authors. We would not ask even a Macaulay, 
Why did you put here a comma, and in another sentence of the same grammatical 
construction, a semicolon ? B. F. 


20. In how far are the Massoretic points a commentary on the text ? 

We will illustrate it by an example. Suppose we had the English consonants 
m nr 8 before us, and we should try to read them by adding vowels; what 
would be the result of these attempts? A might probably read, miners; B, 
minors ; C, man, rise! D, men rose ; E, mean ruse ; F, main rays ; G, many rows ! 
H, miner, say! I, minor, see! and soon. The Massorites who flourished in the 
seventh or eighth century, had such a consonant-text before them, to which they 
affixed vowel-signs and and accents. Though in the main they were familiar with 
the traditional reading of the Jews, which, in general, ought to be considered as 
a correct and reliable one, yet in some instances they may have misunderstood and 
misinterpreted the old consonant-text, and in consequence thereof they may have 
wrongly divided the letters into words and verses, and may have vocalized the 
words wrongly. For example: Deut. 33, 2, 195 DWN 1D. The Massorah 
reads the middle word mn WN (from his right hand there was a fire law for 
them). Some modern critics, among them very conservative ones, prefer with 
good reasons the reading DAWN (at his right side there were slopes (or ravines) 
for them).—Another example: In Ezra 10,3, the emendation of the Massoretic 
reading JIN (the Lord, God) by *JN%. (my Lord, meaning Ezra) is a good one, 
and very probably it restitutes the original intention of the author. The follow- 
ing may give an illustration of wrong dividings of the letters, AONVYIDM Ww” 
(Psalm 42) is by the Massoretic, so divided that 35 FYI” conclude verse 6, 
and ‘779 begins verse 7. But it gives a more lucid sense if we end verse 6 by 


9775p and divide the words thus: *ON) 995 my”. This reading is more- 
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over supported by the concluding words of the same Psalm 42, and the next one, Ps.. 
43. In the foregoing the correctness of the Massoretic text as to the consonants. 
has been pre-supposed; but in regard to the letters too, emendations in several 
passages are fully justified. B. F. 
[The answers to Numbers 21 and 22 are held over to the next number.—Ed.} 


BOOK+NOFICES. 


[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Uld Testament, 
will be promptly noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; 
but notices will be given, so far as possible, of such old books, in this department of study, 
as may be of general interest to pastors and students. | 


ARYO-SEMITIC SPEECH,* 


Is there a relationship between the Aryan or Indo-European languages, and 
the Semitic? If a relationship exists, can it be demonstrated? Whatis to be 
regarded as the criterion of relationship? These are fundamental questions in 
the science of language. To be sure many eminent philologists maintain that al? 
discussion of these questions must prove fruitless, but this is by no means certain. 
As our author says, “the field should not be abandoned until inquiry should be 
proved to be a search for the undiscoverable, or, in other words, until true scien- 
tific methods should be proved to be unavailing.” The history of the treatment of 
this subject furnishes, wefeel assured, the explanation of its present disrepute. 
Perhaps no question in the whole domain of the science of language has been made 
so ridiculous in the hands of those engaged in its study. The view that Hebrew 
is the parent of all other languages we ourselves have heard defended by learned 
divines. The author gives us briefly but clearly the various views held upon this 
subject. The theories of Bopp, Lepsius, Gesenius, First, Franz Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Meier, Rudolf von Raumer, Ascoli, Friedrich Delitzsch and Grill are taken up and 
criticised in turn. It is interesting to note that besides the names just mentioned, 
the following scholars favor the doctrine of the possibility of a relationship : 
Eugene Burnouf, Max Miller, Pictet and Steinthal. The most pronounced 
opponents of this view are Pott, Schleicher, Renan, Friedrich Miiller, and Sayce. 
The second chapter of the volume discusses the criteria of relationship, “sounds, 
structural principles, and the contents of the vocabulary,” while in the third chap- 
ter the Aryan and Semitic alphabets are reduced to their primary limits, and the 
result of the investigation is given in the form of a list of Proto-Aryan and Proto- 
Semitic consonants. The fourth chapter is occupied with that most interesting 
question, the formation of roots. This of course includes a discussion of the pecu- 
liar “biliterality” of Semitic roots. Concluding this chapter with a “scheme of 
possible and actual root-forms in Proto-Aryan and in Proto-Semitic,” he proceeds 


*Aryo-Semitic Speech: A study in Linguistic Archaeology, by James Frederick McCurdy, 
Andover, Mass.: W.F. Draper. pp. 176. Price $2.00. 
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to the work for which everything up to this point has been preparatory, viz., the 
Comparison of Roots. Comparison is made of the words relating to (1) fire of which 
there are four distinct groups, (2) shining(five groups.) (3) cutting or separating 
{ten groups), (4) rubbing and bruising (five groups), (5) uniting, (6) stretching or ex- 
tending (four groups) (7) bending or curving (three groups), (8) movement (9) posi- 
tion, (10) shutting, (11) guarding against, or fearing, (12) binding, (13) crushing, 
(14) carving or graving, (15) piercing, (16) wetting or pouring out, (17) being cold, 
(18) thinking, (19) knowing, (20) being, existing. The nouns meaning horn, field 
and wine are also compared. This hasty and very imperfect summary of the con- 
tents will indicate the character of the book. There is nothing “fanciful” in the 
investigation. It contains speculations of course, but only those which may be 
called legitimate. The method pursued is a strictly scientific one. The subject- 
matter is far from being “dry.” There is a life and vivacity in the treatment 
throughout. It is a scholarly discussion of an important subject, and merits the 
attention of every student of language. 


OUTLINES OF HEBREW SYNTAX.* 


It is claimed in the introduction to this volume, and the claim is a well- 
grounded one, that there is in existence no good manual of Hebrew Syntax. 
Ewald’s large work, while valuable as a book of reference, has none of the qualities 
which would fit it to be a text-book. Of Gesenius Dr. Miller says: ‘Hitherto 
there has been in Germany but one book of a character at once scientific and prac- 
tical, the Grammar of Gesenius, and not without good reason it has continued to 
be a standard work for three generations. Of course it could not in all points 
retain its original shape. But Roediger was so successful in remoulding it to meet 
the requirements of the times that it reached under his editorship, its twenty-first 
edition. Nor can it be said that the twenty-second edition, entirely re-cast and 
re-edited by Kautzsch, fails in any respect to bring the book in all its details up to 
date, on the contrary, the book is as useful as ever, and more correct than in any 
former edition. Practical reasons have, however, continued to prevail in this new 
edition to such an extent that the arrangement of the matter and grouping of de- 
tails, as well as the whole grammatical system have been retained from the former 
editions. Thus the book still exhibits the old grammatical system of the beginning 
of the century, a system exploded by Ewald and others fifty years ago, and now 
almost forgotten by a new generation trained in the principles of comparative 
philology.” This is a very sweeping statement, and is probably an over-statement 
of the case. It is true, however, that the arrangement of Gesenius’ grammar is far 
from being perfect, and that in this particular the volume before us is superior. 
Tt is, without a doubt, more scientific than Gesenius. A’ text-book can be thor- 
oughly tested only by class-room use. It may seem upon examination to be well] 
adapted to the uses for which it was intended, while in actual practice it will fail. 


Re gg of Hebrew Syntax; by Dr. August Miller, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
Universit alle. Translated 7 "edited by a Robertson, M. A., D., Professor of 
‘Oriental AB an in the University of G lasgow: James Maclehose & Sons., St 
Vincent Street. 53x6., pp. 153. Price $2.50. Copies may be ordered through Hebrew 
Book Exchange.) 
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All new text-books, however, must be criticised simply from examination, and a 
careful examination, has revealed among others, the following excellencies : 

1. The book, in the matter of typography, would be hard to excel. The Hebrew 
type is clear and distinct, the paper is of an excellent quality, and the press-work 
is well done. This is spoken of because, in so many cases, these points seem to be 
regarded as of no consequence. 

2. The divisions of the sections into sub-sections, and the arrangement of the 
matter so as favorably to strike the eye, seem to have received careful attention. 
Smaller type is used also to good advantage. 

3. Many points, hastily and unsatisfactorily treatedin other grammars, receive 
here a fuller handling; for example, the use of FN the sign of the definite 


object (pp. 22, 23); circumstantial sentences (pp. 101, 103); the cases in which the 
construct state is found before words which are not in the genitive (p. 53); condi- 
tional sentences (pp. 111-114). Yet on the other hand the treatment of Vav Con- 
secutive does not seem quite full enough. - 
4, The plan of the work is a reasonable one. It begins with the individual 
parts of speech, (1) The Verb, under which the author takes up (a) the use of the 
tenses and moods (agreeing in the main with Driver), and (b) verbal apposition 
and government, including under the latter a masterly treatment of the use of the 
prepositions ; (2) The Noun, (a) by itself, (b) in apposition, (c) in the construct 
relation, (d) the adjective, (e) the pronoun, (f) the adverb, (g) the numeral. The 
Infinitives Absolute and Construct, and the Participle are treated in an appendix. 
Then the Sentence is taken up, (1) in general, and (2) the particular kind of sen- 
tences, under which come (a) Independent (Negative, Interrogative, Optative, Copu- 
lative and Circumstantial) Sentences, (b) Dependent (Relative, Subject and Ob- 
ject, and Adverbial) Sentences, (c) Conditional Sentences, (d) Secondary Sentences. 
This arrangement is far more clear and simple than that of Gesenius. The book has 
three indexes, (1) of Hebrew Expressions, (2) of Subjects, (3) of Scripture texts. 
It is without a doubt true that no better compendium of the subject has ever 
yet been printed. The student of Hebrew cannot go amiss in possessing himself 
of acopy. It will, of course, be widely used as a text-book. 


PORTA LINGUARUM ORIENTALIUM.* 


Mr. H. Reuther, of Karlsruhe, is publishing a series of Oriental Grammars, six 
volumes of which have already appeared. These volumes lie before us: (1) Gram- 
matica Hebraica by J. H. Petermann (M. 2.50); (2) Grammatica Chaldaica by the 
same (M. 4); (3) Grammatica Samaritana by the same (M. 4); (4) Grammatica 
Arabica, by the same (M. 4, 50); (5) Grammatica Syriaca, by Dr. E. Nestle (M. 5, 


40); (6) Grammatica Armenica, by J. H. Petermann (M. 4). There will soon appear 


in addition to these (7) Grammatica Persica, by Dr. S. Landauer, (8) Gram- 
matica Hebraica, by Dr. H. Strack, Professor in the University of Berlin, and (9) 
Grammatica Aethiopica. Several of these grammars have already passed through 


*Porta Linguarum sive moment Hobraicee etc., studiis academi- 
cis accommodata. Edidit J. H. Petermann, E. Nestle Lindauer, H . Strack, e.a. Published 
by H. Reuther, Karlsruhe, Germany. For price, see above. 
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a second edition. They are written in Latin, and are intended to serve as helps to 
those who are unable to have the advantages of personal instruction from a teacher. 
They are all written in accordance with a uniform plan, which briefly stated is this: 

1. A short but comprehensive grammar, intended to include the principles of 
the language. 

2. A specimen of reading and grammatical analysis, for which in most cases 
the Lord’s Prayer is taken- 

3. A statement of the most valuable and important books upon each language, 
in the departments of Lexicography, Grammar, and general literature. In the 
Syriac grammar a list of three hundred and three books is given, and the list in- 
cludes not only title and author, but also price and place of publication. 

4. A chrestomathy, which contains besides the first four chapters of Genesis, 
other selections together with a complete vocabulary. 

We call the attention of our readers to these publications, because (1) it is but 
right that American students should know and appreciate the efforts made by Ger- 
man scholars and publishers for diffusing a knowledge of the oriental languages. 
(2) We believe that there are many who would engage in these studies 
if they could assure themselves that by devoting a reasonable amount of time to 
them, they might make respectable progress. Thcse hand-books have received 
deservedly the highest commendations of linguistic critics. They supply a demand 
which exists and which is all the while increasing. Our only wish is that a trans- 
lation of these, or a similar series might be published in English. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE MISHNA,* 
INCLUDING A VOCABULARY, COMMENTARY, ETC. 


In bringing this prospectus before the public, the author desires to show, by 
means of a fragment of his book, the exact character of the work which he has 
undertaken, for the purpose of meeting the wants of scholars and others, by pre- 
paring for them a copy of the Mishna in the original language, together with a 
careful translation and copious explanatory notes. 

For the Israelite people the book offers an opportuuity of preserving this im- 
portant portion of Talmudical literature, arranged in such a form that every one 
who is not familiar with the Hebrew shall be able to read and understand it. The 
work of preserving the Mishna and bringing it into this eligible form should be 
zealously supported by all English-speaking Israelites. 

For the Jewish priesthood the work presents the Law, and decisions upon the 
same, in a form which is accessible to all, and which is conveniently arranged for 
a book of reference. 

To Christian ministers and students of the Hebrew language the book will be 
invaluable in the assistance which it will render them by means of its references 
and explanations. The need of such a work for this purpose is fully realized by all 


*This announcement is taken from a “Pros us” sent out by the author, in which he 
a the — of the work which he proposes todo. This “Prospectus” may be obtained be 
ressing 
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whose experience in teaching the language has proved to them that a work of this 
character is the desideratum of all Hebrew scholars and historical investigators. 

By means of numerous notes, and by comparison with other languages, the 
author will endeavor to make the work one, of espccial value to the philologist. 
The student of ancient history will also find valuable assistance in the historical 
references. 

With the above purpose in view, the author proposes to insert, first, a copy of 
the Hebrew text, accompanied by a careful translation. This will be followed, 
first. by a vocabulary of all words which require explanation; and, secondly, b 
a series of notes on history and other topics suggested by the text. At the en 
of each Mishna (or division of a chapter) will be found the decisions upon the Law 
therein contained, collected from Maimonides and the Talmud. 

The work is being carefully prepared by the author, who, with the assistance 

ined from research in the Library of Harvard University (the use of which has 
om courteously tendered him), and from personal knowledge resulting from years 
of study, trusts to make it one of great value. 

It is proposed to issue the work in pamphlet form, one part appearing every 
two months, if possible. The price will be five dollars a year. : 

Subscribers will please send their names and addresses to 

Dr. S. 8. Koun, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


[In the September number, the price of Dr. Schodde’s Book of Enoch, publish- 
ed by W. F. Draper, was stated to be $1.50, whereas it should have been $1.75. ] 
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THE STUDY OF HEBREW: ITS CLAIMS UPON THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS AND CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


By REv. JOHN CURRIE, 
Professor of Hebrew in the Presbyterian Theological College, Halifax, N. S. 


Happily, the time has gone by when in America Hebrew studies 
were hardly worth the name,—when almost the only practical effect 
they produced was the merriment excited over the uncouth nomen- 
clature of the Grammar,—when at best a knowledge of elementary 
grammar and of a few chapters in the first part of Genesis was regard- 
ed as a sufficient passport to a position in which Hebrew Bibles were 
assigned a place on the upper shelf, and, undisturbed, were allowed to 
gather the dust of decades. But'it is just possible that some yet ask 
the question, Cuz dono ?—that under the pressure of the claims of the 
practical, they would with all good conscience hand over the study of 
Hebrew to men of a fossilized or medizval type of mind to amuse 
themselves therewith if they are determined to select such a study 
for amusement. A greater danger, however, is, that some, having no 
particular aptitude for the acquisition of language, are content to 
leave the study in the hands of specialists, and are willing to accept 
results without troubling themselves concerning the methods by 
which these results have been reached. This position is plausible. 
Why not every man follow his peculiar bent? Why, for example, 
may not the minister, whose tastes demand it, devote his time to the 
natural sciences, that from them he may gather illustrations of divine 
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truth, leaving it with the philologist and the exegete to ascertain for 
him what that truth is? But no thoughtful student, whose work is to 
publicly expound the Bible and press home its. lessons upon the con- 
science, satisfies himself thus. He desires to drink at the fountain. 
head. 4 

Every language loses by translation. Diversity in idiom, in the 
structure of sentences, in the force of particles, and the like, often ren-- 
der it impossible, except by the use of circumlocution, to reproduce: 
in a translation the exact shade of thought. This applies even to 
living languages such as French and German. Hence many English 
scholars have mastered these tongues that they might be able to read 
unadulterated their Fenelon and Pascal, their Goethe and Schiller. 
With still greater force does the remark apply to renderings from lan- 
guages which have long ceased to be spoken. In their case, however’ 
extensive the literature may be, it is still more difficult to make the- 
author give utterance to his exact thoughts through a modern tongue.. 
What admirer of Cicero or Homer is satisfied with even the best 
annotated renderings of the Orations or the Iliad? Even the Greek. 
scholar who has not attained the length of “reading his Plato with the 
feet upon the fender,” but has occasionally to dip into Grammar and 
Lexicon, has caught more of the spirit of the great philosopher than 
if he had heard him speak through a modern tongue. Now, if this is 
true with regard to profane literature, it is equally true with regard to- 
the Holy Scriptures. They are purest in the languages in which they 
were originally written. Many translations have been given to the 
world, a few of them of great merit; and yet what minister conversant 
with the sacred tongues is not free to admit that he feels safe in his. 
expositions only when he has mastered the passage in the original. 
Our own version, as a well of undefiled English, is simply incompara- 
ble; as a faithful rendering, it deserves high praise; but, even after the 
work of the revisers shall have been completed, and in the course of 
years shall itself have been subjected to revision, scholars will still 
prefer drinking at the source. 

The Churches generally very properly require of candidates for the 
ministry at least a fair knowledge of the sacred tongues. Men, in 
other respects exceptionally well qualified for the work of the minis- 
try, may be successful laborers in the vineyard; but none are more 
ready than themselves to hold that, this lack supplied, they would be 
better equipped for the fresh and full exposition of the Word of God. 
As far as a knowledge of the Greek Scriptures is concerned, this qual- 
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original is a sort of vade mecum with the theological student as well 
as with the christian minister. But, for a cause which shall be consid- 
ered farther on, an impression exists—we would fain hope it does not 
prevail—that a knowledge of Hebrew]is to the theologian of less 
moment than a knowledge of Greek.™ This impression has no good 
ground in the supposition that the Hebrew Scriptures hold a subordi- 
nate place; for, if the Old Testament is the germ of the New, and the 
New is the development of the Old, the revelation is one and should 
be studied as a whole. Nor has the impression a proper basis in the 
opinion that the Old Testament is more easily interpreted, or that it 
possesses more hermeneutical aids than the New. The reverse is the 
fact; for, while the former presents peculiar philological and exeget- 
ical difficulties for the solution of which at times but scanty help 
exists, the latter furnishes the student with comparatively a super- 
abundance of hermeneutical aid. He who is acquainted with the 
sacred languages knows how difficult it is to find among the offered 
helps elucidations of the meaning of many Old Testament passages, 
while on all sides he finds volume after volume of commentary upon 
the New Testament either in whole or in part. To affirm that if the 
"student of theology must remain ignorant of one of these languages let 
it be Greek may seem startling, but the foregoing considerations war- 
rant the assertion. So ample is the material for the adjustment of the 
New Testament text, and so voluminous is the literature of the Greek 
language, that the student cannot be far astray who accepts the con- 
sensus of competent scholars in their settlement of the text and in their 
rendering of obscure passages. With the Hebrew Scriptures, however, 
the case is somewhat different. The material for the adjustment’ of 
the text is not here so abundant, nor apparently are the principles of 
textual criticism for the Old Testament so well understood and gener- 


ally agreed upon as are those for the New. What was the exact char- 


acter of the pre-Massoretic text? What value should be attached to 
the work of the Massorites? What voice, if any, should be given the 
Septuagint in modifying the textus receptus? These are a sample of 
the questions which clamor for a decisive answer. As regards aids in 
translating, Hebrew literature is scant. Outside the Talmud and sub- 
sequent rabbinical productions,—works which saw the light long after 
the close of the Old Testament Canon, and which with a qualified 
exception of the text of the Mishna present the Hebrew in a corrupt 
form,—no specimens of the language have been transmitted dating 


ification is admitted without demur; hence, the New Testament in the 
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from early Christian times. Then, by tracing the history of the Canon 
‘during the period of its formation, say a thousand years, we find that 
unterpretation receives no aid from contemporary Hebrew, save what 
as furnished by brief lapidary inscriptions such as those on the Moabite 
stone and in the conduit at the Pool of Siloam. 

A mere glance at these positions shows that the Christian minister 
cannot blindly accept results. For at once the question arises, What 
wesults? Different critical schools are working upon the Hebrew text, 
cand different exegetical schools are engaged upon the exposition of 
‘that text, each school claiming legitimate methods and logical results. 
“The professional student of the word should be able to pronounce upon 
these methods and to test these results. He should be acquainted 
with the history of the transmission of the Old Testament text, and be 
able to weigh intelligently arguments for and against the purity of the 
Massoretic text. This implies a knowledge of Hebrew. He should 
also be competent to form an opinion of the meaning of words which 
eoccur but once and of obscure phrases, to understand the doctrine of 
tthe Hebrew text, that guaestio vexata of Hebrew Syntax, and to 
‘utilize the help accorded translations by the Cognate languages. 
“This also pre-supposes a knowledge of Hebrew. Besides, the exposi- 
"tor must throw himself back to the times in which the Old Testament . 
writers lived, must see their surroundings, must sympathize with them 
“in their joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears, must understand the 
‘laws of oriental thought, must in a word so identify himself with 
ancient Hebrew interests as almost to become literally a part of the 
“commonwealth of Israel. These qualifications an expositor may, 
indeed, possess in a measure without a knowledge of the sacred tongue, 
"but he shall possess them in a much higher degree by the ability to 
‘read the pages of a Hebrew Bible. Thus when a question emerges 
‘concerning the purity of the text, the translation of a phrase, or the 
“exposition of a passage, the student when confronted by conflicting 
‘wiews can intelligently form an opinion, and is not driven about by 
“every wind of doctrine that blows. A judgment thus formed, not 
‘being the result either of blind attachment to traditional views on the 
one hand, or of a superficial scholarship that aims at novelty on the 
other, will not be easily shaken. — 

While for the foregoing reasons Hebrew studies at any time present 
claims upon the ministry, just now they possess special interest in 
view of recent critical theories which would seriously modify, if not 
completely revolutionize, old established views concerning the origin 
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of many of the books of the Old Testament Canon. These theories, 
which have forced themselves upon the attention of the Church, are. 
supported by their advocates with acknowledged ability, and in some 
cases at least with a spirit of fairness and candor. In many respects: 
these theories differ; but, regarding them as a whole, as expounded. 
by the German and Dutch school of critics they present a general con-- 
sensus of opinion. The Pentateuch is a piece of mosaic with which 
Moses has had but little to do. Here is seen the hand of the Jehovist,. 
and there the hand of the Elohist. Deuteronomy was composed in the- 
time of Josiah, Leviticus, containing the so-called priest-code, dates. 
as late as the time of Ezra. Reasoning a prior, the history of Israel, 
it is alleged, might be expected to present much in common with the, 
history of other nations. Abrupt transition from a low to a high scale: 
of legislative enactment or in social life is abnormal. And so the Old 
Testament records must be studied to find the principle of evolution 
or development asserting itself in every century of Israelitish history, 
till in the period subsequent to the exile the cumbrous system of rituak 
is completely unfolded. 

Had the discussion of these theories been confined to Germany, 
British and American churches need not have concerned themselves. 
much. But such has not been the case. The new views have found an. 
advocate in Scotland in the person of W. Robertson Smith, of whom. 
this at least must be said, that with cleverness and candor he has pre-- 
sented German arguments in English dress. While professing an un-- 
shaken belief in the supernatural and reverence for the Old Testament, 
he openly ranks himself a supporter of the new critical school, and. 
consistently enough with his position maintains that the traditional. 
view of Israelitic history and of the formation of the Old Testament. 
Canon in many respects rests upon untenable ground. The fact itself 
of the appearance of such an advocate, however ingenuous and schol~ 
arly, would not argue that deeply cherished beliefs were at stake, more. 
especially as in his student days he had sat at the feet of Paul de La-- 
garde, and as he has accepted many of the positions of Prof. Kuenen, 
but the countenance accorded him is to many lovers of the good old, 
paths an omen that bodes no good. The highest judicatory in the. 
Church with which he is connected pronounced him no longer qualified: 
to fill one of her theological chairs; but soon afterwards he was elected. 
as an office-bearer in an important city congregation; and, what is still 
more significant, men occupying high social and ecclesiastical positions, 
as elders, ministers and professors, not only expressed their sympathy- 
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with himself if not with his doctrines, but, it is said, in a few months 
offered out of their own resources a handsome endowment to enable 
him to prosecute his researches,—an offer, however, which seems to 
have been declined. Throughout that Church the theological students 
and younger ministers are engrossed with the study of the theory in 
question, and, judging from appearances, many are favorably inclined 
towards at least some of its teachings. Thus the leaven is at work. 
The recent disposal of the case by the General Assembly can hardly 
be regarded as a final settlement. Those who profess to be able to 
read the signs of the times believe that demands will be made for 
toleration in not only the discussion but the maintainance of the views 
of the critical school within the pole of the Church. With what suc- 
cess such demands if made will meet remains to be seen. 

Coming now to the Churches on this side the water we find that, 
while only a few scholars have openly espoused the teachings in ques- 
tion, a school is rising which contends for a recognition of more of the 
human element in inspiration than has been allowed within the lines 
of strict orthodoxy. A relaxation here, it is maintained, would better 
uphold the interests of true orthodoxy by consistently allowing a place 
for certain biblical phenomena which with ever increasing force demand 
an explanation. Let us, say they, fully recognize the human as well 
as the divine side of Scripture, and we shall be better prepared to de- 
fend the fortress against all comers. This view of the manner of in- 
spiration they would not hold under the imputation of laxness in 
doctrinal belief much less of downright heterodoxy, but as a view 
taught by the phenomena of Scripture, and also as in full accord with 
the symbolical teachings of the Churches themselves when rightly in- 
terpreted. To the question, How do you reconcile the human side of 
Scripture as you understand it, with the divine side? they would reply, 
No reconciliation is necessary: the union of the human and divine 
natures in Christ is an accepted though an inexplicable fact, so let it 
be in the matter of inspiration. 

In the proximate future the topics adverted to above promise to be 
of absorbing interest to the Churches. The question demanding sol- 
ution will be, Has the critical school made good its position? If not, 
have any new doctrines at all been proven concerning Israelitish his- 
tory and the composition of the Old Testament Scriptures? Will the 
so-called traditional theory of inspiration require modification to allow 
room for the satisfactory explanation of the admitted phenomena 
of Scripture? These, and other closely related questions, will, if 
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we mistake not, form the arena of conflict for years to come. 
Now, while without a knowledge of Hebrew, men of average intel- 
ligence can follow the discussion as a whole, and form an estimate of 


the relative strength of the combatants, Hebraists alone can duly weigh 


all the arguments, and other things being equal can with greater cer- 
tainty tell on which side victory lies. Take for example the matter of 
translation. Ebers, the great Egyptologist, is credited with saying 
that he never saw a table of comparative alphabets where the author 
had not given the letters unconsciously more or less of a twist. Both 
the critical school and their public opponents may be tempted in the 
heat of argument to take more or less out of the original than it legit- 
imately gives. Let the onlooker seek ability to hold the balance with 
an impartial hand. Or, take the question of style. Does the Penta- 
teuch give evidence of diversity of style which can be accounted for 
only on the supposition of diversity of authorship? Is there such a 
similarity between the style of Leviticus and that of the post-exilic 
writers as demands a contemporaneous origin? Does style prove or 
disprove the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes? Does style enter 
as a factor into the settlement of a controversy concerning a deutero- 
Isaiah? Does style assign the composition of Canticles to any partic- 
ular period in Israelitish history ? A correct knowledge of the original 
is necessary for the satisfactory discussion of such questions as these. 
If such a knowledge, on the one hand, aids in the discovery of biblical 
phenomena which may hitherto have been overlooked, on the other, 
like Ithuriel’s spear, it is potent by its touch in unmasking the faise by 
stripping many a passage of a vicious exegesis and by exhibiting the 
groundlessness of mere theories. 

Christian ministers can hardly afford to be ignorant of Hebrew. 
Even the rank and file of them may be compelled to participate in 
discussions such as have already been adverted to. If not, as professed 
defenders of the Word of God, they should be qualified to form an in- 
telligent opinion of the ground on which recent critical theories rest, 
to ascertain whether any new facts have been brought to light, and, if 
new facts have been discovered, to say whether the discovery demands 
a reconsideration of accepted views of inspiration. In these matters 
they should be able to exercise their judgment not only for their own 
satisfaction, but for the solution of the doubts and the confirmation of 
the faith of others. The new theories are widely diffused. Volumes, 
reviews, magazines and newspapers have so popularized the teaching 
of the critical school and given it currency that here and there even in 
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the most secluded hamlets are persons who have a vague fear that alB 
is not right, that the Churches are drifting from their moorings, and 
that there is danger ahead. Pastors should be prepared to deal intel- 
ligently and wisely with such cases. 

One reason why Hebrew scholarship does not attain very remark-— 
able prominence in the churches generally is the late period in student: 
life at which the work is commenced. Take an illustrative case. A. 
young man completes his curriculum in Arts and enters the Theolog- 
ical Seminary ignorant of the Hebrew alphabet. He thus commences. 
the study of this unknown tongue at the beginning of his theological. 
course. Pressed with other studies, he cannot devote sufficient time 
to the thorough mastery of grammatical forms. He tires of the drill 
in beggarly elements. The study becomes irksome. Only a sense of 
duty urges him on. When licensed to preach, he has acquired a. 
knowledge barely sufficient to carry him through the prescribed exam-. 
ination. Glad that he has been emancipated from the house of bond- 
age where he fancies,—it is only a fancy of course,—that he has been 
compelled to make brick without straw, he may be tempted either to. 
throw aside his Hebrew plant or to sell out toa successor. It may be- 
said, however, that such a case has been selected from the extreme 
left. Well, let it beso. This at least is true, that the average student. 
during his theological curriculum does not acquire such a familiarity 
with the Hebrew Scriptures as to read them with ease and comfort,. 
but attains this ability only after for a considerable period carrying” 
out the motto, Nulla dies sine capite. Exceptional cases occur.. 
Now and then a student of rare aptitude for the acquisition of lan-. 
guage falls in love with Hebrew at first sight, and when taken on 
trial for license is prepared to read ad aperturam libri. Teachers of" 
Hebrew in Theological Seminaries maintain that, to impart such a. 
knowledge as the times require, a longer period of study is necessary,. 
and with united voice they advocate attendance upon Hebrew classes. 
for at least one term as a requisite for admittance to the study of theol-- 
ogy. The Churches generally adopt this view. Both in Britain and: 
the United States, efforts are being made to raise the standard of He-. 
brew scholarship. The Canada Presbyterian Church enacts that “all — 
students admitted to theology must have an elementary knowledge of 
Hebrew.” Institutions which give an Art course should, for the last: 
term at least, make Hebrew an elective, so that students having the: 
ministry in view might graduate with the equipment necessary for 
entering upon their professional studies. Where, in addition to the 
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ordinary Art course a term or two of Hebrew can be taken, so much. 
the better, but when circumstances do not admit of this extension of 


the Art course, let Hebrew be preferred to some other branch which. 


for the theologian is of less practical utility. Students who have not 
thus an opportunity of acquiring a preliminary knowledge of Hebrew 
may in six months with the admirable helps now available qualify 
themselves by private study. In Germany which produces such emi- 
nent Hebraists, the language is taught in the gymnasium. Lads learn 
it as they learn Latin and Greek. The student of theology com- 
mences his professional studies prepared to take notes of lectures of 
Old Testament exegesis or Israelitish history, even although he listens 
to prelections bristling with Hebrew quotations. The professor cites 
Hebrew as he cites Greek, and in ordinary cases never thinks of stop- 
ping to mention the root, the tense or the construction. Not until 
Theological Seminaries in other lands insist upon at least one year’s 
honest work at the language, as a term of admission, can they expect 
to send out men fully qualified to grapple with those difficult biblical 
questions which from time to time press for a solution. 

That countries outside of Germany can produce Hebraists is evident 
from the history of the past. England can boast of John Lightfoot 
who was so skilled in Mishna and Gemara that he might well have 
been taken for a Jewish Rabbi in English guise. His writings which 
are monuments of great industry are still regarded as a thesaurus of 
Hebrew lore. Scotland, too, had men who did respectable work. 
Sometimes, quarters the most unlikely furnished specimens of com— 
mendable scholarship. Who would have supposed that good old 
Thomas Boston, the author of the Fourfold State, should have written 
a treatise on the Hebrew accents, one which has received honorable 
mention by the eminent critic Mill? It may not be generally known 
that America itself in olden time gave prominence to this language in 
a liberal education. At Harvard College, for example, one of the 
qualifications for graduation was ability to render the original of the 


Old Testament into Latin. At morning prayers all the Senior students _ 


were required to read a verse out of the Old Testament from Hebrew 
into Greek,—a task which if now enforced would spoil the breakfast 
of even many a theologian. Orations in Hebrew were delivered at 
commencement. The times however became degenerate, and the year 
1817 heard the last of these orations which was received by the audi- 
ence with roars of laughter. Edward Everett relates that a fellow 
student was once unexpectedly called upon to recite from the Hebrew 
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Psalter, and being unprepared availed himself of the help of a Latin. 
translation in a parallel column; but, alas! he began at the wrong line, 
and the Psalm was unintentionally thrown upon the bed of Procrustes, 
there was a misfit all the way down, and the last verse was left untrans- 
lated, or, to carry out the figure, had to be lopped off. Evidently 
Harvard was in dangerous proximity to these latter days. The pro- 
fessor to whom we are indebted for the above, after remarking that 
the main reason why Hebrew at one time received such attention in 
an Art course was that many regarded it as the primitive dialect of 
mankind and as the one which saints will use in heaven,—adds that 
no language is now held in less esteem, that from being greatly over- 
rated, it is now greatly under-rated, and that there are those who would 
endorse the sentiment that in college life it is more important to know 
slang than Hebrew. 

All in all, however, the state of the present as well as the history of 
the past justifies the belief that Hebrew learning need not always be 
regarded as making its home in Germany. England is just now pro- 
ducing some eminent Hebraists. Works in Old Testament exegesis 
furnish proof. Take, for example, Cheyne’s commentary on Isaiah. 
Farther proof is supplied by the recent appearance of treatises which 
have extorted praise from the highest quarters. Driver has published 
a work on the Hebrew Tense which Delitzsch recommends as the 
work on a confessedly difficult topic. Still later, Wickes has issued a 
treatise on the accentuation of the so-called poetical books, which 
even German authorities say is the best on the subject. Scotland, a 
few years ago, had its “Rabbi” Duncan of Edinburgh, and now has as © 
his successor Professor Davidson whose “Introductory Grammar” is 
regarded by many as the most valuable of its kind that has been pub- 
lished, and is used far and wide. The universities have very respect- 
able men in the Chair of Hebrew. The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland at the meeting in 1871 enacted that, “in and after 
the year 1872, the elements of Hebrew Grammar shall be included 
among the subjects of examination for students about to enter the 
Divinity Hall,’—an enactment which by no means has proved to be 
a dead letter. Glancing at the present condition of Hebrew studies 
in America, the outlook is most hopeful. The Theological Seminaries 
devote the bulk of the Junior year to thorough drill in the elements of 
the language, and assign to Hebrew exegesis an important position in 
the subsequent part of the undergraduate course. We have teachers 
of Hebrew who occupy a front rank. The Review articles on the 
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theories of the new critical school are creditable to American scholar- 
ship. Our studies and printing-presses are busy, and compel the 
respectful attention of continental orientalists. ‘The American Insti- 
tute of Hebrew”—the projectors will pardon the reference—is the 
outcome of a felt need, and, though of recent date, is, in its four depart- 
ments, already affording a wholesome stimulus to Hebrew learning. 
In the olden time certain scholars were so enamored of the language 
that one named a work on Hebrew grammar A Garden Bed of Spices, 
and another published a treatise on The Delights of Hebrew Philology. 
The progress made by cis-Atlantic scholarship during the last quarter 
of a century warrants the hope that ere long we shall see many who 
have attained the sublime height of calling the study of Hebrew a 
Luxury. 

But why should a knowledge of this tongue be confined to theolog- 
ical students and christian ministers? Why should not our intelligent 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechanics and farmers acquire at least 
a knowledge sufficient.to spell their way through any verse, the literal 
meaning of which it might be desirable to know? Such a knowledge 
they could acquire in less than six months by devoting to the study 
an houraday. The difficulty of gaining a fair acquaintance with the 
language has been exaggerated. The inflexions are simple, the syn- 
tax is not involved, and the vocabulary is comparatively limited. 
Jerome when well.advanced in middle life commenced the study of 
the language, and in the course of years became a profound Hebraist. 
While few would measure their power of application with this eminent 
scholar, none need despair of being rewarded with fair success as the 
result of even one year’s study. Such a knowledge, while furnishing 
important aid to Sabbath-school teachers and to others engaged in 
similar work, would be a source of pleasure and instruction to all who 
love the sacred oracles. Ina year or two the revised version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures will be in our hands, and who would not be able to 
form an opinion of the revision and to pronounce correctly upon the 
criticisms to which it shall be subjected. Notable examples are on 


record of Hebraists rising from the ranks of laymen. Milton gave 


daily attendance to Hebrew, and his conceptions and style bear record 
to the benefit of the study. Coleridge carefully read several verses 
every day. The Honorable Robert Lowe of England, a scholar as 
well as a statesman, bears testimony to the value of Hebrew in the 
following terms: “There is one language which, I think it is a great 
pity, is almost entirely excluded from school education in England, I 
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mean the Hebrew. I hope to see the day when in our schools there 
will at any rate be an option for the study of Hebrew.” Such exam- 
ples and such a testimony as the preceding should have weight. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of thoughtful christians to 
suppose that even one regards a knowledge of Hebrew as a road to 
heterodoxy or as a drawback to piety,—who thinks that it tends to 
rationalistic theories, and begets the habit of dealing with the outward 
letter of the word to the neglect of the spirit. Should there be such 
an one we would ask him, Was this the effect which a knowledge of the 
sacred languages had upon the Reformers, and upon the godly men 
whose names have adorned the annals of the Church down to the 
present time? We would ask him to look at the Hebrew Bible of the 
sainted William Chalmers Burns which lies as an inspiration upon the 
table of the Hebrew class room of one of our colleges. Every leaf of 
this volume, some of them almost worn through, bears evidence of 
profound study. We would ask the objector to remember that Robert 
Murray McCheyne, James Hamilton, Andrew Bonar, and others of a 
school which some would call pietistic, delighted when together in 
examining the structure of some Hebrew Psalm, or in searching out 
the meaning of one of the Hebrew Prophets. Who will say that 
either their heart or their head, their piety or their orthodoxy, was the 
worse of the study? No, the Bible has nothing to fear from the study 
of Hebrew, nor from even the freest and fullest discussion of the new 
critical theories. It courts the light. The Bible has encountered 
many a shock but it is still the Bible,—the Bible, too, never more read 
than at present, never more studied, never more widely circulated, 
never more potent in asserting its saving efficacy among the nations. 
of the earth. The solitary rock which in quiet strength has for ages. 
reared its head above ocean depths may be assailed by the hurricane, 
the waves swung on by the tempest may surge and roar around and. 
over it till the very summit seems to have gone down in the sea, but 
when the storm has passed and the mists have cleared, the rock is 
still there,—washed, indeed, it may be, and all the better for being 
washed from the barnacles, and sea-weed and debris which have 
clung to its sides, but still firm and during as the everlasting hills. 
So is it with the Word of God. It has emerged from every trial not 
only safe, but with more attention turned to its neglected parts, with 
better understood and more clearly defined doctrines, with a firmer 
hold upon thoughtful minds, and if possible with a brighter prospect 
than ever. 
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Another class of persons, besides those already mentioned, might 
do good work in Hebraistic studies. Ladies of cultured minds might 
easily increase their intellectual adornments by an acquisition of this 
language. This path has not been altogether untrodden. Hear for 
example what the eminent Hebrew and Aramaic scholar Etheridge 
says concerning his daughter who, noted for an almost ideal beauty of 
person and for the graces of a cultivated intellect and a sanctified soul, 
died at the early age of twenty. “My daughter began to learn He- 
brew when five years of age, and that more in the way ofa little pleas- 
ant occasional pastime, than as a task; and this practice persevered in 
with the lapse of months and years, gave her, as she almost insensibly, 
and yet rapidly, acquired the language, the ability to read the Word 
of God in that form in which He first gave it to mankind; and much 
of the solidity and strength of her character, and her just conceptions 
of divine truth may be clearly traced to this circumstance of her life.” 
Then, in speaking of Hebrew asa study, he says; “ It is neither a diffi- 
cult study, nor an expensive one; and, as a constituent in the educa- 
tion of young ladies, it would be attended not only by the benefits I 
have named, but by the intellectual advantage of enlarging the acquaint- 
ance with the laws of thought and language.” As one result of the 
revival of Hebrew learning which is spreading through the Churches, 
‘some would fain hope that Etheridge’s views shall ultimately become 
popular, and that young ladies shall be found who can read the Penta- 
teuch in the original as easily as translate a French novel, and who 
can chant a Hebrew Psalm as well as tastefully render the creations 
of Beethoven and Mendelsohn. That the grand old language shall 
ever thus attain a second golden age, it is perhaps too much to expect; 
but the hope is surely well founded that, in the no distant future, 
students shall enter our Theological Seminaries prepared at once to 
leave behind first principles and to go on to perfection, and that, 


when their term of study is completed, they shall bear testimony to — 


their accomplishments as Hebraists by nerve in their style, grandeur 
in their conceptions, breadth in their views, and freshness and fulness 
in their Old:Testament expositions. 
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The Society of The American Institute of Hebrew. 


1. OBJECTS. 


THE various objects which this Society has in view, and for which it has been 
founded may be stated briefly as follows:— 

First.—To awaken, if possible, a more general interest among clergymen and 
laymen in the critical study of the Hebrew language and the Old Testament. 

Second.—To associate all who desire to carry on such study, in order that they 
may have that aid and stimulus which can only be obtained from an organized and 
systematic plan of work. 

Third.—To furnish Instruction in Hebrew for those, who, for various reasons, 
have not been and are not able to avail themselves of the opportunities provided 
for such instruction in Colleges and Theological Seminaries. 

Fourth.—To assist those who have already given some attention to the study of 
Hebrew, but, for a variety of causes, have failed to keep their knowledge of the 
language fresh. 

Fifth.—To afford an opportunity of study during the summer to those who desire 
a knowledge of the language, or who wish to keep up an acquaintance with it 
already formed, but have no time to carry on such work during the year. 

Sixth.—To publish articles and papers written by eminent scholars in Europe 
and America, upon subjects in Old Testament Literature and Interpretation, and 
to furnish a medium of discussion in which the latest phases of opinion, and the 
newest results of research may be made known. 

Seventh.—To furnish, free of charge, information as to the price, size, publisher, 
value, etc., of books relating to the Old Testament, and to the Hebrew or related 
languages. 

Eighth.—To sell, at a price within the reach of all, the books of American, 
English, German and French publishers, which are recognized as of value in this 
department of study. , 

Ninth.—To publish from time to time books of such a character as will assist in 
the better knowledge of Hebrew and the Old Testament. 

Tenth.—To found a Circulating Library of Semitic and Old Testament Liter- 
ature for the use of the members of the Institute. 


2. THE ORGANIZATION. 


THE Society is organized in accordance with the laws of the State of Illinois. 
It consists of one thousand shares, which are held by about one hundred and 
twenty-five clergymen, and laymen, representative men of nearly every evangelical 
denomination. By these shareholders there are elected each year a President, two 
Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, and sixteen Trustees, to whom is 
committed the management of the affairs of the Society. For the current year 
the following officers have been elected: 
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OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., - - - - - President. 
BENJAMIN Dova.ass, Esq., | 5 
GEORGE 8. GOODSPEED, - - - - - - Sec’y and Treasurer. 
TRUSTEES. 
Rev.T.B. ARNOLD, - - - - - = = Chicago, Il. 
Rev. C. R. Brown, -  - Franklin Falls, N. H. 
Prof. S. BuRNHAM, - = = = = = = Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rev. W. T. BURNS, - = Lynn, Mass. 
Ezra CRANDALL, - - - - - - - Milton, Wis. 
Dr. W. H. Doane, - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev.C.R.B.Doper, - - - - - - -  £=Middleton, 
Rev. T. W. GoopsPEED,D.D., - - -  -  -  #£=Morgan Park, Ill. 
Rev. W. W. LovEJoy, - - - - Ironton, Ohio. 
Rev. JOHN MORLEY, - - - - - - = Winona, Minn. 
Rev. G. W. Norturup,D.D., - - -  - Morgan Park, Ill. 
JOHN A. REICHELT, - - - - - - - Chicago, Il. 
Rev. E.C. SPINNEY, - - - - -  - Burlington, Iowa. 
E. M. THRESHER, - + + Dayton, Ohio. 
G.J.Tivus, - - - - =. GQhieago, I. 
J.M. WALLACE, - - - - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


8. DEPARTMENTS. 


To carry on the work to the best advantage, it has been organized into four 
distinct departments:— 


1. The Hebrew Correspondence School, the members of which receive instruc- 
tion in Hebrew, weekly, by correspondence. Within two years the “‘ Hebrew Cor- 
respondence Club,” which began work Feb. 14th, 1881, with forty members, has 
grown into The Hebrew Correspondence School, with its four Courses, and over five 
hundred members. The plan is no longer an experiment. What seemed to many 
to be utterly impracticable, viz: to teach Hebrew by correspondence to those who 
were entirely ignorant of the language, has been shown to be a comparatively 
‘easy’ matter, at least in the case of the one hundred and fifty beginners now at 
work. There are but few States, and, indeed, but few Countries, in which mem- 
bers do not reside, and there is not an evangelical denomination in the country 
unrepresented. 

2. The Hebrew Summer School, the members of which receive instruction 
during the Summer in the Hebrew language, in the cognate languages, and in the . 
Old Testament: Within two years this School has come to be recognized as a 
summer resort where one may spend his vacation with very great profit. From a 
Winter School with two classes and twelve members, it has grown to be a Summer 
School with, last year, eight classes and seventy members. In arranging for the 
coming summer (July 2nd—30th), provision will be made for twelve classes and 
one hundred and twenty-five members. The faculty will include six instructors, - 
and four special lecturers; among the latter will be Prof. William Henry Green, 
D. D., of Princeton, and Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., of Rochester. 
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8. The Hebrew Student, a monthly journal in the interests of Old Testament 
Literature and Interpretation. Only ten numbers of this journal have been issued, 
yet it is recognized by the press of all denominations as a periodical worthy of 
general support. It numbers among its contributors the leading writers and 
thinkers, in this department of study, both in the old world and in the new. 

4. The Hebrew Book Exchange, which responds daily to inquiries for inform- 
ation concerning the author, edition, subject, price and value of this or that book, 
and is the means of placing in the libraries of pastors, teachers, and educational 
institutions many books relating to the Old Testament, which would not otherwise 
find their way into these libraries. It is also in possession of a complete outfit 
for printing English, Hebrew and Greek, and arrangements are already in progress 
for the purchase of Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan and Rabbinical Hebrew type. It has 
already commenced the work of publishing and no long time will elapse, it is 
believed, before it will be in a position to place before the ministerial public several 
series of volumes on subjects relating to the Old Testament, books of great value, 
which, perhaps, no other publishing house would feel warranted in issuing. In 
addition to this, it may be stated that The Hebrew Book Exchange has already 
laid the foundation of a Circulating Library of Semitic Literature, which shall be at 
the service of every member of the Institute of Hebrew. 


4. MEMBERSHIP. 


Those who own shares in the Society are termed, not members, but shareholders. 
Those who study in one of the Schools are called members of that particular 
School, whether it be the Correspondence School or the Summer School. To be 
distinguished, however, from the shareholders, and from the members of the 
Schools are the Members of the Society:— 

1. The subscription of annual members of the Society is ten dollars; that of life 
members, one hundred dollars. 

2. Each’member of the Society is entitled:— 

(1) to the privilege of naming a person, other than himself, who shall receive, 
Free of charge, instruction in The Hebrew Correspondence School; 

(2) to a copy, by mail, of each number of the Society’s Journal; 

(3) to a copy, by mail, of each publication of the Institute, issued during the 
year or years of his membership; 

(4) to a free use of the Institute’s Library. 

3. Forms of application for membership in the Society will be forwarded to 
any address upon application. 
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The Hebrew Correspondence School. 


1. The Aim.—The Hebrew Correspondence School is intended to render assist- 
ance to those who, for various reasons, are unable to avail themselves of the in- 
struction in Hebrew, which is furnished in Colleges and Theological Seminaries. 
It is not presumed that instruction by correspondence is superior to oral instruc- 
tion; but the fact in the case is, that oral instruction can be obtained by only a 
small number, comparatively, of those who desire a knowledge of Hebrew, and, 
indeed, by these for but a comparatively short time. It is sought, therefore, in 
the institution of this School, (1) to give to those who in no other way could obtain 
it, an opportunity for taking up the study from the beginning, and for carrying it 
on under careful guidance, until they are sufficiently advanced to pursue it on their 
own account; and, (2) to render assistance to those who may already have made 
some progress in the language, but desire the aid and stimulus of an organized 
course of study in the further prosecution of such work. The several courses are 
arranged to meet the wants of busy men, to render the time given to the study 
strictly helpful to the regular work of pastors and teachers, and to spare them 
much labor with lexicon and grammar. 

2. The Plan.—A printed lesson-paper is mailed to the stu¢ent each week. This 
lesson-paper assigns the tasks which are to be performed, furnishes assistance and 
suggestions, and contains questions on the lesson, thus guiding the work of the 
student as though he were in the recitation-room. Every week the pupil mails to 
the Instructor a recitation-paper, on which he has written out (1) the tasks assign- 
ed in the printed lesson; (2) the answers to such questions as may be asked there- 
in, and (8) any questions or difficulties which may have occurred to him in the 
study of the lesson. This recitation-paper is promptly returned with the errors 
in it corrected, and with such suggestions as it may be thought best to offer. In 
this manner each lesson in the course is studied and the results of the study sub- 
mitted to the Instructor for correction, criticism, and suggestion. It cannot be 
doubted that the profit to be derived from such work is second only to that which 
is received from actual contact with the living teacher. 

8. The Method.—The method of instruction employed in the lessons is largely 
the inductive,—a method which experience has shown to be the simplest and most 
attractive as well as the most thorough and efficient. The facts of the language 
are first mastered, and then the principles which these facts teach. By this method 
there is maintained an equally critical standard of scholarship, and at the same 
time there is acquired a greater familiarity with the Hebrew text, and a greater 
facility in rapid translation. The idea, so prevalent, that the Hebrew is a most 
difficult language to learn, is entirely wrong. It can be learned in one-half the 
time necessary to obtain a knowledge of Latin or Greek. Nor is it the dry and 
uninteresting study, which so many imagine it to be. Whatever of dullness there 
is in it may well be attributed to the dryness of the instructor, the unreasonable- 
ness of the method, or the lack of application on the part of the pupil. 
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4. The Courses of Instruction.—Four distinct Courses of Instruction have 
been organized. These are named, for convenience: Elementary, Intermediate, 
Progressive, Advanced. Each Course (except the Advanced, for which see below) 
consists of forty lessons, and, unless a special arrangement is made, one lesson is: 
to be taken each week. 


1. THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


1. For whom intended. The Elementary Course is intended chiefly for those 
who have never studied Hebrew.: It is, however, pursued also by quite a number- 
who have, at one time or another, paid some attention to the language, but feel 
that, in order to make any real progress, it is better for them to lay the foundation. 
anew. 

2. The Work. The work of this Course is as follows: 

(1) The thorough mastery of the Hebrew of the first four chapters of Genesis. 

(2) The study of the most important principles of the language, in connection: 
with these four chapters. 

(8) The mastery of these principles as systematized and arranged in the 
grammar. 

(4) The memorizing of those Hebrew words which occur above two hundred 
times,—in all about two hundred. 

(5) The critical translation and word-analysis of the fifth and sixth chapters: 
of Genesis. 

8. The Lesson-paper. Each Lesson-paper consists of four printed pages of 
Notes, Suggestions and Questions, including (1) A Review-lesson ; (2) Grammat- 
ical Notes on a few verses; (3) Observations; (4) Grammar-lesson; (5) Word- 
lesson; (6) Verses to be memorized; (7) Recitation-lesson. Questions of Syntax, 
Lexicographical Notes and Reading unpointed Hebrew are introduced as often as. 
_ it is deemed wise. 


2 THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 


1. For whom intended. Many ministers, once proficient in Hebrew, have grown: 
so “rusty” that all their former acquaintance with the language seems to have 
forsaken them. They are not able to undertake the work of the Progressive 
Course, nor does it seem best for them to enter the Elementary Course. For: 
these, as well as for those who have completed the Elementary Course, there has. 
been arranged the Intermediate Course. 

2. The Work. The work of this Course is as follows: 

(1) The critical study and translation of Genesis I-xx. 

(2) The study of the most important principles of the grammar,—the amount. 

| furnished in the Principal’s ‘‘Elements of Hebrew.” 

(3) The inductive study of the most common principles of Syntax, in con-- - 
nection with the subject-matter translated. 

(4) The memorizing of the verbs which occur 50-200 times, and of the nouns. 
which occur 100-200 times,—in all about two hundred and fifty words.. 

(5) The memorizing of one or two verses of a familiar chapter each week. 

3. The Lesson-paper. Each Lesson-paper consists of four printed pages of 
Notes, Suggestions and Questions, including (1) Inductive Notes, based on the: 
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passage translated; (2) Grammatical Notes upon the passage translated, with 
references to the Principal’s ‘‘Elements of Hebrew;” (3) Principles of Syntax; (4) 
Lexicographical Notes; (5) Grammar-lesson ; (6) Word-lesson, in the Principal’s 
“Hebrew Vocabularies;’”’ (7) Verses to be memorized, e. g., in Exodus 1, or xx; 
(8) Recitation-lesson. 


3. THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 


1. For whom intended. Besides furnishing an opportunity for those who have 
finished the work of the preceding courses to continue their study, the Progres- 
sive Course is intended to meet the wants of a large number of ministers who have 
a fair knowledge of the language, but desire the help and stimulus of an organized 
course of study, in prosecuting their work still further. 

2. The Work. The work of this Course is as follows: N 

(1) The critical translation and study of Exodus -xxIv. 

(2) The examination of questions of Geography, Archeology, Exegesis, etc., 
which arise in the study of these chapters. - 

(3) The study of the grammar in its details, Gesenius and Green being used 
as text-books. 

(4) The memorizing of the verbs which occur 25-50 times, and of the nouns 
which occur 50-100 times,—in all about three hundred words. 

(5) The memorizing of one or two verses of a familiar Psalm, each week. 

38. The Lesson-paper. Each Lesson-paper consists of four printed pages of 
Notes, Suggestions and Questions, including (1) Inductive Notes, based upon the 
passage translated; (2) Grammatical Notes on the passage translated, with refer- 
ences to the Principal’s ““Elements of Hebrew,” to Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s Davies’) 
and Green’s Hebrew grammars; (3) Principles of Syntax; (4) Lexicographical N otes; 
(5) General Questions on Geographical, Archzeological and Exegetical points which 
come up in the lesson; (6) Verses to be memorized; (7) Grammar-lesson; 
(8) Recitation-lesson. 


4. THE ADVANCED COURSE. 


1. Time.—This Course will not begin until January Ist, 1884. The delay is 
occasioned by the great amount of work connected with the preparation of text- 
books for the other Courses. 

2. The Work.—As nearly as it is possible to announce it so long beforehand , 
the work will be as follows: 

(1) The exegetical study of Isaiah XL-LXvVI. 


(2) The study of the “Principles of Hermeneutics” in connection with ees 


subject-matter above mentioned. 
(8) The study of Hebrew Syntax by an Inductive Method. 
(4) The study of Hebrew Poetry. 
(5) The examination of synonymous words and phrases. 
5. Books.—The books required in the several Courses will be as follows: 
1. For the Elementary Course: (1) ‘‘A Hebrew Manual,” containing (a) the He 
brew text of Genesis I-VI, and (0) a literal translation of chapters I-1v together 
with (c) the Hebrew text of Genesis I-1v unpointed, and (d) a complete vocabulary 
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of the words occurring in Genesis I-vi1. Price $1.00. (2) “‘Elements of Hebrew by 
an Inductive Method.” Third edition. Price $2.00. (8) ‘*Hebrew Vocabularies,” 
containing the words which occur most frequently (25-5000 times) arranged in 
lists according to the frequency of occurrence: e. g. List I. those which occur 500- 
5000 times; List II. those which occur 300-500 times, etc.; together with Lists of 
all Strong, Guttural, Contracted and Quiescent verbs occurring 25-5000 times, and 
Lists of Prepositions, Adverbs, etc., etc. Price $1.25. [These books have been 
prepared by Prof. Harper expressly for the Hebrew Correspondence School, and 
can be obtained from The Hebrew Book Exchange.] 

2. For the Intermediate Course: (1) Hebrew Bible, ($2.25) or Baer & Delitzsch’s 
Genesis (50 cents); (2) ‘‘Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method:” (3) Hebrew 
Lexicon, Gesenius’ ($4.50), or Mitchell’s Davies’ ($3.25); (4) ‘‘Hebrew Vocabularies.”’ 

8. For the Progressive Course: (1) Hebrew Bible, ($2.25); (2)‘* Elements of Hebrew 
by an Inductive Method;” (3) Gesenius’ Mitchell’s Davies’ Grammar ($2.25), or 
Green’s Grammar, ($2.60); (4) Hebrew Lexicon (see above); (5) ‘‘Hebrew Vocab- 
ularies.”’ 

4. For the Advanced Course: The books needed for this Course will be an- 
nounced later. 


6. Tuition.—The tuition-fee for instruction and lesson-papers is placed at 
$10.00 per year. It is understood that one Course will be completed by the student 
each year. Should he, from the beginning, prefer to take the lessons at the rate of 
one in two weeks, this will be permitted, and his fee will be in proportion. It is 
supposed, however, that since the Course consists of only forty lessons, while 
there are fifty-two weeks in the year, it will be possible in most cases for the 
members to finish the Course in one year. 


7. The Chautauqua School of Theology.—The Principal of The Hebrew Corres- 
pondence School:being likewise Dean of the Department of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature in the Chautauqua School of Theology, members of the latter 
School who study in the department of Hebrew, do their work according to the 
plans and methods announced above. 


8. Certificate.—At the end of each course, those who have completed the work 
of that Course will receive a Certificate to that effect. To those who have completed 
the Advanced Course there will be given a Diploma. 


9. Questions.—In considering whether or not to take up this work, one will 
be confronted, perhaps, by the following questions: 

(1) Do I need the knowledge which such work will give me? 

(2) Do I need the incentive and stimulus which this plan will furnish? 

(3) Can satisfactory work be done in this manner? 

(4) Can I find time for such work? 

In reply, we may be permitted to say briefly:— 

1. ““How can you endure to have one say—‘there goes an ambassador who can- 
not read a word of the commission and instructions of his prince! There is a 
spiritual doctor that cannot read a line of his supreme Physician’s prescription! 
There is a teacher of the divine law that knows nothing but what other people 
tell him of the original statutes of heaven?” ‘A clear and profound knowledge 
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of a religion cannot be obtained except through the language in which the sacred 
books of that religion are written.” 

2. It is the duty of every man cailed to a given work to avail himself of all 
legitimate helps and incentives in the doing of that work. Men are, by nature, 
sluggish, and it is only when one places before him a regular and systematic 
task, that he succeeds in accomplishing what he might be expected to accomplish. 

3. The testimony of five hundred men, among the most prominent pastors and 
teachers in the country, is to the effect that by this plan work is being done in a 
most satisfactory manner. ; 

4, It is wrong to ask whether one can find time. Take it, and omit something 


else. In the end, it will be found that taking time for this work is saving time 
for other work. 
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The Hebrew Summer School. 


1. The Aim.—The Hebrew Summer School is primarily intended to supple- 
ment the work of The Hebrew Correspondence School. Many who are members 
of the latter feel the need of strengthening their grasp upon the language by a 
term of work under the personal drill of a teacher. Many others feel that the 
pressure of external work prevents.them from devoting as long a time to the study 
of the language as is required in The Correspondence School. For such persons 
The Summer School, with its four weeks of continuous daily work, offers an equiv- 
alent for an entire year in The Correspondence School. There is also another class 
ef students for whom The Summer School is designed: men who desire an ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew, but have not the time during the year to engage in the 
work of The Correspondence School.. These find an opportunity here to obtain 
instruction during the summer. 

2. The Features.—It is desirable, perhaps, to call attention to what may be 
regarded as the features of the School.—These are : 

1) The almost exclusive use of the Inductive Method in imparting instruction, as 
a consequence of which more work is accomplished, and just as thoroughly, while 
the tasks assigned are never regarded as burdensome. 

2) The importance attached to the memorizing of those words which are of most 
frequent occurrence. There seems to be no good reason why, in a language like 
the Hebrew, every student should not put himself in possession of a vocabulary 
which will enable him to read his text with little or no trouble. The fact that in 
Hebrew there are only about one thousand words which occur over twenty-five 
times makes the task in this case a comparatively easy one. . 

8) The particular attention which is paid to translating at sight. Educators 
now regard this exercise as an essential part of linguistic training. Very little of 
it has been done in theological seminaries. It is the experience of all who have 
tried it, that no exercise is so helpful in giving one a general familiarity with the 
language. 

8. The Last Session.—The following statement may be found of interest: 

1) The Members.—At the second session of the Hebrew Summer School, held 
at Morgan Park, July 11th—Aug. 19th, there were present siaty regular members, 
besides several who, for various reasons, were not so identified with the School as 
to be counted full members. Over one hundred had engaged accommodations, and 
would have been present, had not the announcement been made three months be- 
forehand that there was room for no more. ; 

Of the sixty actual members, three were ladies, the remainder, gentlemen. The 
number included Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, Epis- 
eopalians, Reformed Episcopalians, Congregationalists, O. S. Presbyterians, and 
Seventh Day Baptists. Of the sixty, thirty-five were pastors, fifteen, students of 
divinity, and seven, teachers. Thirty-three Colleges and Universities were repre- 
sented, and twelve Divinity Schools. The members of the School represented 
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seventeen States and Countries: California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. Of the sixty 
members, fifty-three had enjoyed college training, and forty-four were graduates 
or members of theological seminaries. The average age of the students was 
thirty-three years. 

2) The Work.—The Beginners’ Class, numbering sixteen, made fifty-four reci- 
tations, in the course of which they (1) committed to memory the first chapter of 
‘Gen., (2) translated critically Gen. 1—xm1, (3) did a little extempore translation, in 
1 Samuel and the Psalms, (4) memorized three hundred words, and (5) learned the 
essentials of the Grammar, with the exception of a portion of the noun. During 
the last week some attention was given to extempore reading, and the class per- 
formed the work with remarkable ease. This was the work of the first section ; 
the second section did not do quite so much. 

The Reviewers’ Class was divided into three sections. The first (1) committed 
the first four chapters of Genesis, (2) read critically, Genesis v-xvu, and (3) stud- 
ied Gesenius’ Grammar,. taking up in a most thorough manner the verb and the 
noun. The second and third sections did practically the same work; they (1) 
committed Gen. 1, (2) read critically Gen. 1-—x1Iv, (3) memorized three hundred 
words, (4) read extempore the Books of 1 Sam. and Ruth, (5) reviewed the essen- 
tials of the Grammar. The members of this class in nearly every case did also the 
work of one or both of the upper clases. 

The Extempore Class was engaged three hours every day. The first section read 
Genesis, Exodus, 1-xx, Deuteronomy 1-x11, Joshua, I-xIv, Judges, 1 Samuel, 11 
Samuel, Hosea, eighty-one Psalms, Proverbs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther and Nehemiah. In addition to this they prepared each day for recitation 
fifty Hebrew words, in all nearly twelve hundred words. The second section did 
about two-thirds of the work done by the first section. The whole number of 
pages, nearly five hundred, was read in eighty hours, making an average of six 
pages an hour. Genesis, eighty-eight pages, was read in thirteen hours. 

The Exegetical Class.—This class was made up of members from the other 
classes. One hour a day was spent in the recitation-room. The Prophecy of 
Nahum was studied critically and exegetically. With this prophecy as a basis of 
study, many of the most important general questions relating to Introduction and 
Interpretation were discussed. 

Especial attention was given to the pronunciation of the Hebrew. Every class, 
from the lowest to the highest, received constant and continuous drill in this par- 
ticular. 

The Lectures.—One of the most interesting features of the work was the Lecture . 
Course. Each afternoon at four o’clock, the School assembled in the Library and 
listened to the discussion of important subjects, relating chiefly to the Old Testa- 
ment, by distinguished scholars and ministers. 


4. Regular Classes.—The classification will differ slightly from that which was 
adopted last year. There will be, as before, four classes, but they will be named 
(1) Elementary, (2) Intermediate, (3) Progressive, (4) Advanced. 

1) The Elementary Class will do substantially the same work as was done by 
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the Class of Beginners, last summer. It will include (1) the memorizing of two or 
three chapters of Genesis, in connection with which (2) the most common princi- 
ples of the language will be studied inductively; meanwhile (3) those words of 
most frequent occurrence (e. g., those which appear 100—5000 times) will be 
learned, and (4) by exercises in extempore translation, these will be thoroughly 
fastened; and then (5) the principles which have become familiar, as they come up 
in the chapters memorized, will be systematized and learned, and (6) applied by 
means of careful analytical work in Genesis Iv-xu. Four weeks of continuous, 
earnest and enthusiastic work by these methods, accomplish far more than one 
can easily appreciate. 

2) The Intermediate Class will cover about the same ground as that gone over 
by last year’s Reviewer’s Class. This class gives those who have once studied 
Hebrew, but who have lost nearly all the knowledge of the language, which they 
had acquired, an opportunity to begin de novo. The daily drill (1) in memorizing 
verses, (2) in discovering the principles contained in words which have become 
familiar, (3) in systematizing these principles, (4) in applying them still further in 
the way of word-analysis, (5) in critical translation, (6) in word memorizing (words. 
occurring 50—100 times) and (7) in extempore translation (see below),—all this. 
constitutes a course of study eminently adapted to the needs of many clergymen. 

3) The Progressive Class is intended for those who have a fair knowledge of the 
elements of the language, and wish to enter, more in detail, into the minutie of 
the Grammar. Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s Davies’) Grammar will be used as a text- 
book, and especial attention will be given (1) to the Hebrew vowel-system, (2) to 
the accents, and (3) to the formation of nouns. Such work as this, together with 
the memorizing of those words which occur 25—50 times, will occupy one recita- 
tion each day. In addition to this, however, the class will spend one hour each 
day in the critical and exegetical study of the Book of Jonah, for particulars of 
which see below. 

4) The Advanced Class will study Hebrew Syntax inductively, from sheets 
furnished by the Instructor. Mueller’s Hebrew Syntax, Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, 
and Driver’s Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, will be used for reference. Particular 
attention will be paid to the subject of the Tenses. The study of synonymous 
words and phrases constitute an important part of the work. This Class will also 
take up for critical examination and exegetical study the Book of Jonah, in 
connection with which the most important general questions of Introduction and 
Hermeneutics will be discussed. In this work the members of the Progressive 
and Advanced Classes will join. 


5. Extempore Classes.—For the work of pronouncing Hebrew, and the translating 
at sight, each member of the School will be assigned to one of four so-called Ex- 
tempore Classes. The assignment is made upon the basis of the number of words. - 
with which each person is familiar. Each Class will spend two hours a day under 
the immediate charge of an instructor. 

1) The first Extempore Class will include those who work in the Elementary 
Class. During the first two weeks this time will be given exclusively to pronun- 
ciation. At the end of this time the class will be in a condition to read at sight 
some of the more easy historical portions and Psalms. 
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2) The second Extempore Class will be made up of those who have at command 
a vocabulary of two hundred words. This class will read I Samuel, IT Samuel, and 
Ruth. 

3) The third Extempore Class will be made up of those who have at command 
five hundred words. This class’ will read Genesis, Exodus 1-xx, Deut. 1-x11, 
Joshua I-xIv, Judges, I Samuel, II Samuel, Ruth. 

4) The fourth Extempore Class will be made up of those who have at command 
a vocabulary of one thousand words. This class will read I Kings, II Kings, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Esther and Nehemiah. 

In connection with each exercise time will be taken (1) for a review of the ‘Vo- 
cabularies,”’ and (2) for pronouncing aloud the Hebrew text. 

6. Special Classes.—Should there be a sufficient number to justify the additional 
labor, special classes will be organized as follows:— 

1) For the translation of English into Hebrew. The passages for translation will 


be selected partly from the New Testament, partly from the Authorized Version . 


of the Old Testament, and partly from outside sources. In the first case, the 
translation, when made, will be compared with that of Delitzsch, and in the - 
second case with the original. i 

2) For Hebrew Conversation. The first chapter of Genesis will form a basis on 
which questions will be asked, and answered by the class in Hebrew. No word of 
English will be employed in the exercise. 

3) For the more advanced study of Hebrew Grammar. In this class Bickell’s Out- 
lines of Hebrew Grammar, translated by Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., will be used 
as a text-book. 

4) For the study of Chaldee or Syriac. Instruction will be given by the Induc- 
tive method. 

7. Recitations.—Each regular class will make two recitations a day (on Saturday, 
one). Each extempore class will read two hours a day. Each special class will make 
one recitation a day, except on Saturday. 

8. Instructors.—The Principal of the School will be aided in the work by an 
able corps of assistants. Each class is assured of careful supervision and constant 
drill under the eyes of an experienced and competent teacher, acquainted and in 
sympathy with the aims and methods of the Principal. The names of the assist- 
ants will be announced later. 


9. Lectures.— Additional instruction will be given by means of a course of lec- 
tures, given in part by the regular Instructors, and in part by special lecturers. 
These lectures will embrace a wide variety of subjects connected with the Old 
Testament. They cannot fail to be of great value to those who hear them. It is 
possible at this time to announce that Prof. William Henry Green, D. D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, expects to deliver several lectures on topics con- 
nected with the “Criticism and Interpretation of the Psalms”; that Prof. Howard 
Osgood, D. D., will deliver two lectures, one on ‘‘ The Canon of the Old Testament”, 
and a second on ‘The Text of the Old Testament ’’; that Rabbi B. Felsenthal 
will lecture on “‘ The State of the Hebrew Language in the times of Jesus and the 
Apostles’’; and that other lectures have already been arranged for, the subjects of 
which will be made known later. 
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10. Location.—The School holds its sessions at Morgan Park, Ill. This beauti- 
ful suburb is eight miles south of Chicago, on the Chicago, Rock-Island & Pacific 
R. R. Special commutation tickets, to Chicago and return, are issued to members 
of the School. All the advantages of the city are thus combined with the still 
greater advantages of the country. Pastors will find this suburb a delightful place 
to spend their vacation and will at the same time, receive the benefits to be derived 
from attending the School. 

The Board of Trustees of the Chicago Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
kindly offer the use of their well-arranged and beautifully situated building at 
Morgan Park. Rooms are assigned in the order of application. Accommodations 
for sixty students are thus furnished. Other rooms may be engaged in the vicin- 
ity for those who may desire. 


11. Time.—The third annual session will open July 2nd, 1883, at 10 A. M. 
Regular recitations will begin on the afternoon of the same day. The School will 
continue four weeks and will close July 30th, at5 P.M. It is believed that many 
will feel able to undertake the work for four weeks, who would hesitate if the session 
_ were a longer one. 


12. Expense.—The whole expense for those who apply in time to secure a room 
in the Seminary building, exclusive of washing, books, and light, will be twenty 
dollars for the four weeks. This includes a furnished room, boarding and inci- 
dental-fee. No tuition-fee is charged. In the case of those who prefer to board in 
a private family there will be an additional cost of from one dollar to two dollars 


per week. Jn every case five dollars must be paid in advance when a room is engaged. 
13. In General.— 


1) Books. All books that will be needed can be obtained after coming to the 
School. 

2) The “School’’ combines all the advantages of a ‘‘Minister’s Institute”’ with 
those of regular and systematic class-room drill. 

3) It affords pastors an opportunity for doing that work in Hebrew which, as 
many of them feel, ought to be done, but for which they are unable to find time in 
the midst of their pastoral duties. 

4) Itis an exceedingly economical way of spending a vacation, the whole cost, 
outside of traveling expenses, being little more than thirty dollars. 
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The Hebrew Book Exchange. 


Name.—It is necessary to remark, first of all, that the Hebrew Book Exchange 
is only in a very limited sense what its name strictly signifies—an Exchange. Or- 
ganized originally with that idea prominent, it so early came to fill a place and to 
undertake a business far wider and more important, that to afford a medium of 
exchange for Old Testament literature is now but one part, and a small one, of its 
functions. What is its latest phase and ultimate purpose will be considered in 
the following paragraph. 

Aim.—When the Bible student sets himself to the investigation of any subject 
in his line of study, his first question is, Where can I get information on this 
subject? He searches all the means of investigation of which he has any know- 
ledge and frequently,—how frequently experience is the best judge—gives up his 
search with only moderate success or utterly fails to get any satisfactory informa- 
tion. Supposing however that he learns in a general way that the knowledge 
sought may be found in an immense variety of works large and small, his next 
and equally important question is, What is the best book on this subject and 
what is its price? Cyclopedias and newspapers are useful in their way but their 
information is usually so general in its nature as to fail to give just the help 
needed. The average of book reviews are of an equally if not more uncertain 
value. Early in the history of The American Institute of Hebrew it was found 
that this need was especially felt in the department of the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew Book Exchange therefore undertook to meet the demand. And, more- 
over, inasmuch as in this work it is found necessary in so many cases not only to 
furnish an opinion concerning this or that book, but also to supply books relating 
to the Old Testament, and inasmuch as it is as legitimate and as important a 
part of the work of the Hebrew movement, represented by The American Institute 
of Hebrew, to encourage and influence the reading of books relating to the Old 
Testament, as to encourage and assist the study of the language in which the Old 
Testament is written,—in view of these facts The Hebrew Book Exchange is organ- 
ized into four Bureaus, according as it proposes 

1. To furnish information. 

2. To supply literature. 

8. To publish Hebrew and Semitic books. 

4. To establish a Semitic Library. 


j 1. THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Undertakes to answer questions concerning books relating directly or indirectly 
to the Old Testament, the Hebrew language, or the cognate languages,—ques- 
tions as to price, size, publisher, date of publication, translation, and, so far as 
possible, worth. This Bureau of the Exchange is placed in the hands of able and 
competent men, in whose judgment the greatest confidence may be placed. 
These men have it in their power, when necessary, to consult specialists in the 
different subdivisions of this great department of study. 
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The Exchange does not pretend to be inspired with knowledge of the whole 
field which is included under Old Testament study. It isnot encyclopedic. But 
possessing sources of information and means of knowledge which may not be in 
the hands of all it is often able to afford just the help needed in Bible study. 
The Book Exchange does not hesitate to confess its ignorance on occasion, but 
intends to prove itself increasingly useful every year of its history. Besides. 
answering inquiries it proposes to furnish in the columns of The Hebrew Student 
and in its Monthly Bulletins, information upon some special subjects, aiming to 
present exhaustively the sources of knowledge so far as they can be obtained. 


2. THE BUREAU OF SALE AND EXCHANGE 


Undertakes to supply books relating to the Old Testament to any party at the 
lowest price. In accomplishing its purpose it calls attention to the following 
points:— 

1. Arrangements have already been made with the leading publishers in 
America and foreign countries, by which books are mailed directly to any post- 
office in the United States or Canada. It is proposed to make these arrangements. 
still more satisfactory; especially in regard to the importation of English and 
German works. 

2. Itis certainly a fact that a trustworthy source of information in book- 
buying is especially valuable in the case of Old Testament literature. So much 
has been written on this subject, and commentaries are of such unequal value, 
that the conclusions of competent judges in these matters is of the greatest use- 
fulness. 

3. The Hebrew Book Exchange publishes monthly in its Bulletin a list of Old 
Testament literature, well worth a clergyman’s perusal. While not pretending 
that the list is perfect, that all the best books are there or that all the books there 
are the best, it maintains that for a collection of works in this particular line it. 
contains all that can be needed in any student’s library, and much that every 
clergyman ought to possess. 

4. No additional charge is made beyond the published price. All postage, 
expressage—except of course in special cases—is prepaid by the Exchange. The 
books are thus delivered at the doors of its patrons. All that they need to do is 
to indicate what books they desire. It will be noticed that even with this addi- 
tional expense to the Exchange, it yet offers to furnish these books at extraordi- 
narily low prices. This it is enabled to do because it deals only in this class of 
works. 

5. Besides the regular Bulletin, The Book Exchange aims to give its patrons 
the benefit of special rates on some particularly useful books in these lines of 
study. It has distributed a large number of volumes of the Pulpit Commentary ~ 
in this way. Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, a most valuable popular work on 
Old Testament history, has been put within the reach of all by one of its special 
offers. The Exchange does not aim in these offers to make any money, but to per- 
form what seems to be a service to the clergymen of this country, by putting such 
works into their hands and thus extending the best Biblical knowledge among 
those to whom otherwise it might not come. 
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3.° THE BUREAU OF PRINTING AND PUBLICATION. 


The recent purchase of a large and well-selected outfit of printing material 
enables The Hebrew Book Exchange to do a special line of printing in Greek and 
Hebrew, and at no distant day it will be prepared also to do work in the Syriac 
and Arabic languages. Hence it proposes at once to publish a line of works on 
_ the Hebrew and kindred languages, as well as books of standard worth relating 
to Old Testament history and interpretation. While on the one hand, no field 
is being more profoundly investigated, and excites more interest to-day than that 
of the Old Testament, yet popular and useful manuals and text-books on the vari- 
ous subjects of Old Testament archxology, history, theology, etc., seem to be 
wanting. The Hebrew Book Exchange purposes to assist in developing this field 
in this popular way. 

It publishes already a standard help in the study of the Hebrew language, the 
Hebrew Vocabularies,* which has met with much favor in many of the leading 
‘Theological Seminaries, as well as an Elementary Hebrew Grammar,{ the charac- 
teristic feature of which is the rigid employment of the Inductive Method. It has 
already reached the third edition. These books are used by the members of 
the Hebrew Correspondence School. It has also in press a Hebrew Manual.} 

This series constitutes an apraratus for the study of the Hebrew language 
which will be found very useful. It is proposed to publish a series of pamphlets, 
of standard worth, on various topics relating to the Old Testament. These will 
appear at regular intervals. More detailed announcements of new eenrtione 
will shortly be made. 


4. A SEMITIC LIBRARY. 


In the complete realization of its purpose, The Hebrew Book Exchange is grad- 
ually collecting a Semitic Library which is to be at the service of the members of 
The American Institute of Hebrew. It is to be a circulating library in accordance 
with certain prescribed regulations which shall be named hereafter. 

This Library is being collected in the following ways: 

1. A certain sum is yearly expended for books. — 

2. Publishers are solicited for copies of their publications. 

3. All Books and Reviews, sent to THE HEBREW STUDENT for notice or in 
exchange are placed in this Library. 

4. Private individuals will be solicited for donations of books, = for dona- 
tions of money wherewith to purchase books. 


The aim of the Exchange—to supply Old Testament reading, and to build up an 
Old Testament library which all may use—certainly deserves the sympathy and 
support of all interested in Biblical study. 


* Hebrew Vocabularies, second edition, 8vo, pp. 128. Price, $1.25. 

+ Elements of Hebrew, by an Inductive Method, third edition, inne and enlarged, 8vo. pp. 120. 
Price, $2.00. 

+ A Hebrew Manual, in press, Price, $1.00. 
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The Hebrew Student. 


A. MONTHLY JOURNAL IN THE INTERESTS OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 
AND INTERPRETATION. 


It has been maintained that the theological mind of the present age is turned in 
the direction of the Old Testament. Its authenticity and trustworthiness as a. 
Divine book are being sharply assailed and as sharply defended. But the peculi- 
arity of the conflict to-day is that it is being waged not in the upper air of theo-- 
logic controversy. These topics are being thought about and discussed by 
everybody. The advocates of the most destructive theories have appealed from 
the judgments of scholars and critics to the common thought and judgment of the: 
great body of Christian students of the Bible. With a most winning literary style 
adorned with all the graces of rhetoric, these revolutionary views and ideas are 
being widely disseminated in the Church. In view of this most significant and 
startling fact, some new methods of defence seem necessary. What is needed 
to-day is a journal, popular and yet scholarly, conservative and yet not bound by 
denominational restrictions, published at a price within the reach of all, which 
shall both enlighten the great body of Biblical students and make as popular a 
presentation of the defences as others have made of the assaults upon the Old 
Testament. Such a journal THE HEBREW STUDENT aims tobe. Attention is. 
called to the following characteristic features respecting it. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


The character of the contributors is a sure guaranty of the value of THE HkE- 
BREW STUDENT. It represents the views of the best Biblical scholars of Europe- 
and America. Among those from whom papers have already appeared in its col-- 
umns, or whose assistance has been promised may be mentioned the sented 

Prof. E. Benj. Andrews, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Presbyterian Theo. Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. E. C. Bissell, Hartford Theo. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, Union Theo. Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Francis Brown, Union Theo. Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. S. Burnham, Baptist Theo. Seminary, Hamilton N. Y. 

Prof. J. C. C. Clarke, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Il 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, Congregational Theo. Seminary, Chicago. 

Prof. Franz Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Chas. Elliott, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Dr. B. Felsenthal, Rabbi of Zion Synagogue, Chicago. 

Prof. Norman Fox, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. F. A. Gast, Reformed Theo. Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Henry Gersoni, Chicago. 

Dr. Gustav Gottheil, Rabbi of Temple Emanuel, New York, N. Y.. 

Prof. J. N. Irvin, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Prof. Alexander Isdale, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Prof. David G. Lyon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Basil Manly, Southern Baptist Theo. Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. H. G. T. Mitchell, Ph. D., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Prof. A. H. Newman, Toronto Baptist College, Toronto, Canada. 
Pres. G. W. Northrup, Baptist Union Theo. Seminary, Chicago. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, Rochester Theo. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Jno. P. Peters, Ph. D., Leipzig, Germany. ; 
Mr. T. J. Pinches, British Museum, London, England. 

Prof. H. B. Smith, Lane Theo. Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. J. A. Smith, D. D., Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

Prof. O. S. Stearns, Newton Theo. Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Prof. Herman L. Strack, Leipzig, Germany. 
Prof. James Strong, Drew Theo. Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Prof. B. C. Taylor, Crozer Theo. Seminary, Upland, Pa. 

Dr. Robert Watts, Belfast, Ireland. : 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


As a taste of the character of the discussions which have from time to time ap- 

peared in its columns, may be mentioned : 

The New Pentateuch Criticism (four articles). Dr. Franz Delitzsch. (Translated 
- by Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, D. D.) 

Traces of the Vernacular Tongue in the Gospels (two articles.) Dr. Franz 

Delitzsch. 

Robertson Smith’s ‘“‘ Prophets of Israel.” Prof. C. A. Briggs. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. Prof. C. A. Briggs. 

On the New Pentateuch Criticism. Prof. E. B. Andrews. 

Introduction to the Prophecy of Nahum. Prof.S Burnham. 

Had the Massorites the Critical Instinct? Prof. Willis J. Beecher. 

The Men of the Great Synagogue. Prof. Willis J. Beecher. 

The Levitical Law as a Tuition to Theism. Dr. W. C. Wilkinson. . 

The Genuineness of Isaiah’s Prophecies. Rev. W. H. Cobb. 

Primitive Literatures. Dr. J. A. Smith. 

The Language of Primitive Man. Dr. J. A. Smith. 

Scripture Usage of Nephesh and Ruah. Professor James Strong,—and others. 


DEPARTMENTS, 


Each number of THE HEBREW STUDENT contains six departments, a brief re- 
sumé of which may serve to indicate the variety and richness of the matter which 
it furnishes to its readers. 

I. LEADING ARTICLES, from such prominent Biblical scholars as have already 

been mentioned. A list of such articles may be found elsewhere. 
II. CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 
III. GENERAL NOTEs, on the geography, history, and archeology of the Old 
Testament. 
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IV. EpImroriAu NorEs, on living issues of the day in Old Testament thought 


and criticism. 
V. Boox Norices, of the most useful literature in this line, both old and new. 
VI. SeEmiITIC AND OLD TESTAMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY, giving a classified list of 
thought in Books and Periodicals, at home and abroad, on Old Testament 
subjects. 


IN GENERAL. 


The attention of all is respectfully invited to the following points respecting 
THE HEBREW STUDENT. 

1. Itis the only periodical in the United States of its kind, being devoted 
exclusively to the interests of Old Testament study. It is intended not only to 
reach and instruct the special student, but also to encourage study and investiga- 
tion among the rank and file in the ministry and church at large. It is nota 
Journal for specialists, but for every one who is interested in Old Testament 
study. P 

2. Its aim is two-fold; (1) to furnish the most satisfactory discussions of Old 
Testament topics, together with the latest results of Old Testament investigation 
in a manner at once scholarly and popular; and (2) to stimulate and incite minis- 
ters to a study of that language and literature, a thorough knowledge of which 
on their part, would go far to remove the prevailing doubt and skepticism of the 
day. 

3. It is the organ of no party and is controlled by no denomination. It avoids 
a blind ultra conservatism as well as a rash and arrogant liberalism. It aims to 
be popular, not pedantic, liberal but not lax, ready to welcome the newest light, 
but critical of all hasty theorizing and impotent assumption. 

4. The field which it is designed to cover, embraces al! subjects connected 
with the Old Testament, whether of philology, archeology, history or geography, 
with special attention to the subject of Comparative Religions. 

5. Itis not a“ Review,” a “ Philological Journal,” a ‘‘Homiletical Monthly,” 
or a “Religious Newspaper.” It partakes more of the character of a ‘‘ Review”’; 
but Reviews find their way into the hands of comparatively few ministers, and it 
is thought that there is a demand and a field for a periodical of a more popular 
nature. 

6. It contains in each issue thirty-two large pages of reading matter and is 
published about the first of each month. 

7. It has received the highest commendation and endorsement of denomina- 
tional leaders and the religious press. Ministers of all denominations have wel- 
comed it heartily. 

8. For the purpose of the widest circulation in the church at large the sub- 
scription has been placed at the very low price of ONE DOLLAR per year.. 
This brings the thoughts of the best Old Testament scholars within the reach of 
a very large number which more learned reviews of these vital questions fail to 
attract. This exceedingly low price of subscription, and the amount and charac- 
ter of the reading matter furnished, encourage us to hope for a still larger 
support. Address, THE HEBREW BOOK EXCHANGE, 

MorGAN PARK (near Chicago), ILL. 
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